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CHARLES DICKENS AS A 
JOURNALIST. 


By CHARLES KENT. 


Wuen Charles Dickens first entered the gallery as a parliamentary 
reporter, he was still the merest stripling in appearance. Yet he 
nevertheless contrived to step at once there into the very front rank 
as a stenographer, although surrounded by some eighty or ninety ) 
skilled competitors, having already, outside the Lords and Com- q 
mons, thoroughly mastered the difficulties of his delicate craft by 
two years of the most assiduous application. Independently of 
the press, he was plying his pencil all that while in the law- 
courts as a shorthand-writer for one of the offices in Doctors’ Com- y 
mons. Unwittingly even then he was making good his claim (as 
he continued to do afterwards within the recognition of all down to 3 
the very close of his career) to the possession of genius in the sense | 
in which it has been wittily defined by Carlyle, namely, as ‘an im- 
mense capacity for taking trouble.’ 

Every one familiar with the novelist’s earlier history will re- 
member, with a feeling about equally compounded of the humorous 
and the pathetic, the Micawber-like burst of confidence with which 
his father once answered the chance inquiry, ‘ Pray, Mr. Dickens, 
Where was your son educated ?’ ‘ Why, indeed, sir—ha, ha !—he 
may be said to have educated himself !’ 


In regard to shorthand, as in regard to everything else, he was 
VOL. Y. cc 
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his own instructor. Even in his selection of the profession of a 
reporter he acted under no one’s guidance. Mr. Forster, ag it 
happens, was entirely mistaken in attributing that choice to ap 
incentive awakened by the elder Dickens ‘ going into the gallery’ as 
a parliamentary reporter, or, asthe biographer adds yet more speci- 
fically, a little later on, ‘joining the gallery as a reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle.’ In point of fact, the elder Dickens never wag 
a parliamentary reporter at all. He knew absolutely nothing of 
shorthand. Whatever position he held on the press—and even that 
but for a very brief interval—was purely of a commercial character, 
There is, besides, a startling discrepancy of time apparent at a glance 
upon the very surface of Mr. Forster’s curiously inconsequent inti- 
mation. For supposing, even for the sake of argument, that there 
had been anything like a foundation for his announcement, that 
Dickens, in 1830, ‘ took sudden determination to qualify himself 
thoroughly for what his father was lately become—a newspaper par- 
liamentary reporter,’ it would seem the oddest thing in the world, 
more particularly on the part of one constitutionally so impulsive 
and energetic, that not until two years had elapsed was the 
smallest attempt made by him anywhere to secure a foothold upon 
even the lowest rung ofthe ladder of journalism ; and that not until 
four years after that ‘ sudden determination’ was a position obtained 
by him eventually as a reporter upon the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Another inaccuracy on the part of the biographer is even more 
surprising than the one just mentioned, seeing that it bore relation 
to a fact which was presumably within his own personal knowledge 
and recollection. According to Mr. Forster’s account of Dickens's 
entrance upon journalism, his first parliamentary service was given 
in 1831 to the True Sun, ‘a journal,’ as the biographer goes on 
to say, ‘which had then on its editorial staff some dear friends of 
mine, through whom I became myself a contributor to it, and after- 
wards, in common with all concerned, whether in its writing, report- 
ing, printing, or publishing, a sharer in its difficulties.’ _ 

Having himself, therefore, taken part in the enterprise, 1 18 
little less than amazing to find that, in speaking thus, Mr. Forster 
was out in his calculation by a whole twelvemonth. Instead of 
Dickens beginning his labours as a parliamentary reporter ou the 
True Sun in 18381, as stated in the biography, it was not until 
Monday evening, the 5th of March 1832, that the first number of 
that journal was issued from the press. It was consequently a yes" 
later than Mr. Forster supposed that the novelist entered the gallery 
for the first time as a shorthand-writer. Beyond this, it should be 
yet further remarked at once that Dickens’s labours upon the True 
Sun were at the most but slight and perfunctory. He occupied # 
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position on its reporting staff somewhat analogous in its way (if it 
may be allowed to employ here one of the technicalities of the case- 
room) to that of a ‘ grass-hand’ among compositors—the position in 
effect of a supernumerary, who is liable at any moment to be called 
upon in the event of an emergency. So comparatively slight was 
his preoccupation thus, that simultaneously with his engagement on 
the True Sun, Dickens filled a more regular and recognised posi- 
tion in the gallery during the Session of 1832 as one of the report- 
ing staff of the Mirror of Parliament. That full and copious 
record of the debates had been a little while before projected, and 
was for some few years afterwards ably conducted by the future 
novelist’s uncle on the mother’s side, John Henry Barrow, a bar- 
rister of Gray’s Inn. Upon it for three sessions altogether, from 
1832 to 1884, the young stenographer, fresh from the ecclesiastical 
courts, held his ground from the first fully upon a level with the 
most experienced of his competitors. 

Foremost among these was one who soon became his fast friend 
and intimate, and thenceforth, to the close of the great humor- 
ist’s life, their cordial regard for each other remained unbroken. 
Only a few weeks before the novelist’s death, I remember perfectly 
well hearing him introduce to some chance acquaintance this trusty 
ally, not as ‘one of the oldest,’ but as the oldest friend he had in 
the world. Mr. Thomas Beard, the gentleman who is here referred 
to, and who still occupies the position he has long held as her 
Majesty’s Court Newsman, preserves to this hour as vividly in his 
recollection, he assures me, as though they were but incidents of 
yesterday, the whimsical experiences he passed through in the old 
coaching days, in association with the then youthful, and even boyish- 
looking, Charles Dickens. His earliest remembrance of him is that 
of a slight delicate stripling, whose bright handsome face and win- 
ning aspect are fairly shadowed forth, slightly idealised, it may be, 
but, for all that, truthfully in every line, through the dainty pencil- 
drawing made of him in profile but a very few years afterwards by 
Maclise, a facsimile of which may be turned to opposite the twenty- 
seventh page of the second volume of the Life. Speaking to me 
of Dickens as a shorthand-writer, Mr. Beard not only reiterates the 
emphatic assurance already given by him in six words to Mr. 
ryt ‘There never was such a reporter,’ but adds, in one word 

still greater emphasis, that Dickens’s command of Gurney’s 
ge was nothing less than perfect. It should be remembered 
“i = Joseph Gurney flourished as a master of stenography, 
“ ot itman was yet unborn. As far back as in 1751, in fact, 
7 em first published his treatise on shorthand, under the title 
xn a tygr aphy. Having treated himself, at the age of seven- 

» to a half-guinea copy of Gurney’s Handbook, Dickens went 
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at it, as all through his life he went at everything, with a wil]. 
and in a year or two thoroughly mastered its difficulties, thanks 
wholly and solely, it should be said, to his indomitable perseverance. 
How and by what dogged determination he contrived to cut his way 
triumphantly through that forest of difficulties, he has himself 
related, with marvellous humour, in the thirty-eighth chapter of 
David Copperfield. Reading the account there given, even the 
uninitiated will find themselves enabled to realise, almost as readily 
as the initiated in the latter’s remembrance of the ordeal they have 
actually passed through, the bewildering effect of the changes rung 
upon dots which in such a position mean such a thing, and in such 
another position something else entirely different; the wonderful 
vagaries played by circles; the unaccountable consequences result- 
ing from marks like flies’ legs; and the tremendous effect of a curve 
in the wrong place. Even when he had acquired familiarity with 
the alphabet of this abbreviated language—an alphabet which 
appeared to him, as he declares, a very Egyptian temple in itself— 
a procession of new horrors called arbitrary characters confronted him 
in appalling perspective ; characters the most despotic he had ever 
encountered—insisting, for instance, that a thing like the beginning 
of a cobweb meant ‘ expectation,’ and that a pen-and-ink skyrocket 
stood for ‘ disadvantageous.’ When he had fixed these wretches in 
his mind, he found, as so many others have done under the like 
circumstances, that they had driven everything else out of it. 
Beginning again, he forgot these latest acquisitions. While he 
was picking them up once more, he dropped the other fragmentary 
portions of the system—the upshot of his whole endeavour being 
that it all appeared to him simply heartbreaking. Notwithstanding 
these preliminary stumbles upon the very threshold, he, neverthe- 
less, after three or four months’ resolute application, believed him- 
self capable of making an experiment at last upon one of the crack 
speakers in Doctors’ Commons. ‘Shall I ever forget,’ he has 
exclaimed, in whimsical celebration of that crucial test of his 
capabilities, —‘ shall I ever forget how the crack speaker walked off 
from me before I began, and left my imbecile pencil staggering 
about the paper as if it were in a fit ?’ 
Eventually, when he had contrived by practice to keep pace with 
a declaimer of moderately rapid articulation, he would probably 
have been triumphant upon that achievement, as he acknowledges, 
if only he had had the faintest conception of what his notes were 
intended to represent! Instead, however, of comprehending them 
in the least when he subjected them to scrutiny, he discovered that, 
so far as they could in any way help him back to their inner meal: 
ing, he might just as well have been copying the Chinese inscriptions 
upon an immense collection of tea-chests, or the golden hierogly- 
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hies emblazoned on the red and green bottles in the shop-windows 
of the chemists and druggists. As meekly as ever did the wayfarers 
in quest of Todgers’s long afterwards, when they came to a dead-wall 
at the bottom of a cul-de-sac labelled ‘ No thoroughfare,’ he found 
himself constrained to turn right-about-face and to begin all over 
again ! Realising the imperative necessity of doing this, however, he 

ut the best countenance he could on the matter, and did it! He 
turned back, as he frankly acknowledged, with a heavy heart; and, 
beginning once more very laboriously and methodically, plodded at 
a snail’s pace over identically the same ground he had already 
traversed, stopping every now and then to examine minutely upon 
all sides each speck in his way, and making the most desperate 
efforts to know those elusive characters wherever they might after- 
wards be encountered. 

In reward for this most sensible and painstaking perseverance, 
which may be heartily commended to the consideration of every one 
aiming at proficiency in the art of the shorthand-writer, the time 
came when he had completely tamed what he still called even then 
that savage stenographic mystery. After nearly two years’ practice 
in the consistory courts, he managed to make by it something more 
thana respectable income. Immediately he emerged, from the com- 
parative obscurity of working for a private office in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, into the glare of publicity, consequent upon his stepping, 
while yet a stripling, into the ranks of journalism, he enjoyed high 
repute for his accomplishments in everything pertaining to a craft 
the past-masters of which, it should always be remembered, whether 
dd or young, can alone by necessity evidence their skill at high 
pressure. In the dazzling swiftness of his zigzag notes, no less 
than in his rapid transcript from them afterwards, he distanced the 
fleetest of his companions. 

_ During the three sessions in which he worked for the Mirror 
of Parliament, that isin 1832, in 1838, and in 1834, he earned 
. by his pencil an average of fifteen guineas a week. Parliamentary 
f reporting, it should be borne especially in mind, was about that time 
. atits very acme. It was so in effect for, as nearly as possible, three 
lustres—from 1830 to 1844 or 1845. The galleries of the Lords 
ind Commons were packed within that interval by men of excep- 
ional capacity, and for the most part even, it should be said, of 
"pe scholarship. Yet, suddenly thrown as he was, by virtue of 
‘4 ete skill as a shorthand-writer, into their midst while 
’ 4 = = a beardless youth, who had scarcely any book-learning at 
: ie oy es Dickens held his ground from the very outset with the best 

“ie se of his surroundings. He did sO almost equally by right of 
; Cm - — readiness and of his irrepressible vivacity. How 

at, in common with the more skilled of his associates, 
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he was enabled to earn upon an average fifteen guineas a week 
all through the session while enrolled upon the staff of the Mirror 
of Parliament, may be readily explained. It arose out of the 
system which prevailed in the carrying out of that copious and 
splendid record of the debates in both Houses. The sixteen or 
seventeen picked reporters upon that staff were worked in guinea 
turns of three-quarters of an hour each. Everything, even to the 
little parenthetic interruptions, being recorded in the first person, 
the strain, the stress, the whirling wear and tear upon the steno- 
graphers thus engaged was, by necessity, excessive. It was go 
excessive, indeed, that only those who were very rarely qualified 
to sustain it were enabled to bear the brunt of it without suc- 
cumbing. Those rarest few, among whom Charles Dickens, in spite 
of his youth, took his place from the commencement with unfal- 
tering zeal and unconquerable energy, on field-nights took tum 
after turn in bewilderingly rapid sequence ; insomuch that during 
the hottest time of the discussions they found themselves, these 
exceptional few, enabled to earn within the week twenty, or even 
as much as five-and-twenty, guineas. 

Dickens’s first session, that of 1882, when he worked double tides 
for the True Sun and the Mirror of Parliament, was a brief autumnal 
one, marked by the first meeting, on August 7th, of the Reformed 
Parliament. The Grey Ministry was yet in power, as it had been two 
years previously, and as it was to be for two years afterwards. The 
next session, that of 1833, witnessed at its inauguration, on the 
15th February, the admission of the first Quaker upon his affirma- 
tion. The next, that of 1834, was closed by the prorogation of 
Parliament on Friday, the 15th of August ; exactly two months and 
one day after which, that is on the 16th of October, the old Houses 
of Lords and Commons were destroyed by a conflagration. Within 
that brief interval, in fact immediately upon the close of the ses- 
sion of 1834, Charles Dickens ceased his connection with the 
Mirror of Parliament, and was summarily enrolled upon the staff 
of the Morning Chronicle. That journal had then but very re 
cently passed, by purchase, from the hands of Mr. William Clement, 
proprietor of Bell’s Life and the Observer, into those of three 
moneyed Whigs who were thus brought into temporary partner 
ship: Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Easthope, stockbroker, sometime 
M.P. for St. Albans, as afterwards for Leicester; Mr. James 
Duncan, publisher of Paternoster-row; and Mr. Simon MacGil- 
livray, a Highlander, who had been a prosperous merchant 1 
Mexico. The late Mr. James Grant, formerly for many years 
editor of the Morning Advertiser, has insisted with some el 
phasis, in his History of the Newspaper Press (vol. 1. P- 298), 
that ‘it was in the year 1885,’ and not in 1834, ‘that Mr. 
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Dickens became connected with the Morning Chronicle ;’ adding, 
‘I could not be mistaken as to the time, because I remember as 
well as if it had been but yesterday, that he came to it the 
session after I quitted my connection with that journal.’ Writ- 
ing thus emphatically in 1871 from his own personal recollections, 
Mr. Grant was, nevertheless, in error, and for a reason clearly 
enough explained almost immediately afterwards, where he says, 
‘Mr. Dickens was engaged by Mr. Black simply as a parliamentary 
reporter.’ As a reporter, yes! But not simply as a parliamen- 
tary reporter. His engagement, for that matter, in common with 
the engagement of all the other members of the reporting staff, 
was not merely sessional. It extended, on the contrary, all over 
the twelvemonth; the stipulated salary being five guineas a 
week. The once redoubtable Birmingham Radical solicitor, Mr. 
Joseph Parkes, politically a power in his day, but now almost for- 
gotten, was the negotiator who, acting for Mr. Easthope and his 
partners, applied among others to Mr. Thomas Beard, as a very 
noteworthy stenographer, to join the then reorganising staff of the 
Morning Chronicle. In doing so, he asked Mr. Beard to recom- 
mend any other exceptionally able shorthand-writer who was, within 
his knowledge, thoroughly competent. Charles Dickens was at once 
named, and his services were immediately secured. Those. ser- 
vices, in point of fact, were forthwith put into requisition. 

Upon the morrow of the prorogation of Parliament the Prime 
Minister, as it happened, was pledged to attend a grand banquet, 
which was to be given in his honour at Edinburgh. Thither Mr. 
Thomas Beard and his young colleague, Charles Dickens, were 
early despatched, so that they might be in ample time to report 
the proceedings. They had such leisure for their journey north- 
wards, in fact, that they went round by sea to Leith. This was 
Dickens’s first taste of the salt-water : it was the very first voyage he 
had ever had the opportunity of enjoying. And his exhilaration in 
the earlier part of it Mr. Beard describes to me as having been 
lntense ; first of all, when the vessel dropped down the river, and 
afterwards When it began to skirt the eastern coast of England. 
Conspicuous among the passengers on board was one who, by his 
verymanner and occupation at starting, helped materially to enhance 
the blithe young humorist’s enjoyment. This, in point of fact, was 
a well-tempered, fresh-complexioned, sandy-haired commercial tra- 
ss to whom Dickens’s attention was first of all attracted by the 
* ag that, to the unspeakable delight of young Boz, he was 
Christe 0 himself, with frequent roars of laughter, ‘ The Bloomsbury 
i in the April number for that year of the Monthly 
7 : 4g At every fresh paroxysm of mirth, provoked by the 

ically lugubrious proceedings of Mr. Nicodemus Dumps, the 
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beardless author’s heart warmed more and more to the good-humoured 
bagman, who thus unwittingly took rank to himself among Dickens’, 
earliest appreciators. Later on, in this little coast voyage, when 
the vessel had fairly got into Yarmouth Roads, and began to ep. 
counter rather boisterous weather, the young novelist of the here- 
after, little dreaming then of his alter ego David Copperfield and of 
the old boat on the sands, inhabited, among others, by Little Em’ly 
and Mr. Peggotty, was suddenly prostrated by the mal de mer, of 
which he had never before had experience. ‘The life and soul of his 
companion until then, he from that moment, down to their arrival 
at Leith, completely collapsed. 

Mr. Beard, in recounting to me the little incidents of this journey, 
recalled to mind with pleasure the circumstance that the jovial 
commercial traveller, who earlier in the day had revelled in such 
shouts of laughter over the ‘ Bloomsbury Christening,’ evidenced 
the kindliest interest in the prostration of the unknown author of 
that rare morsel of pleasantry. It was early in the September of 
1834 that Dickens, in company with Mr. Beard, went thus by 
packet round by way of Leith to Edinburgh. And in the Morning 
Chronicle of Wednesday, the 17th September, in tracking their course 
thither, I have been lucky enough to hunt up, and identify as a 
veritable treasure-trove, the very first bit of descriptive reporting ever 
penned by Charles Dickens and printed in a public newspaper. It 
occupies, in small type, a little less than halfa column. It is dated 
from Edinburgh on the previous Saturday, the 13th of September. 
There are four paragraphs in it, of unequal length; the first the 
longest, the rest being ‘small by degrees and beautifully less.’ A 
bracketed heading tells us that it is [From our own Correspondent]. 
Mr. Beard identifies it from his own vivid remembrance as wholly 
by Dickens. The second and third paragraphs will amply sutlice 
here, as exemplars; the earlier of the two, in particular, foresha- 
dowing that rare humour with which Englishmen of every condition 
of life were so soon afterwards to become familiar, when the ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ in the following year, were to begin appearing in the 
columns of the Evening Chronicle. Writing as ‘ Our own Corre- 
spondent’ on Saturday, the 18th of September 1834, Dickens, im 
that early despatch from Edinburgh, says : 

‘«« A promenade” took place this morning in St. Andrews- 
square for the benefit of the Blind Asylum, the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, and the House of Refuge. It was most respectably 
attended, but a lamentably dull affair. A marquee was erected in 
the centre of a parched bit of ground, without a tree or shrub to 
intercept the rays of a burning sun. Under it was a military band, 
and around it were the company. The band played and the com- 
pany walked about ; and when the band were tired, a piper played 
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by way of variation, and then the company walked about again ; and 
when the piper was tired, such of the visitors as could find seats sat 
down, and those who could not looked as if they wished they had 
not come; and the poor blind-school pupils, who occupied the 
warmest seats in the enclosure, were very hot and uncomfortable, 
and appeared very glad to be filed off from a scene in which they 
could take little interest, and with which their pensive careworn 
faces painfully contrasted. 

‘To describe the bustle and animation and beauty of the city 
would be impossible. The advantages of its situation, the mag- 
nificence of the public buildings, and the picturesque appearance of 
the old town, with which so many historical associations and local 
legends are connected, would form materials for a volume at any time ; 
but thronged as the streets are now bya continued crowd of well- 
dressed strangers and bustling visitants, they present an exciting 
and exhilarating appearance which can hardly be imagined by those 
who have not been fortunate enough to witness it.’ 

The opening and closing paragraphs of this little report (not 
here given) had reference to the temporary banqueting-hall erected 
in the High School yard on Calton Hill, in which the Premier was 
to be publicly feasted on the following Monday by the more ardent 
of his Scotch supporters. ‘The Grey Pavilion, as the structure was 
called, had been visited by Dickens, as he sets out with remarking, 
on the morning of the very day on the evening of which he penned 
his communication. Forty-eight hours afterwards, on Monday, the 
15th of September, the banquet took place, at which the Prime 
Minister, Charles, Earl Grey, was both the principal guest and 
the principal speaker. 

The report of the proceedings at this banquet, of the reception 
of Lord Grey that morning on his arrival in Edinburgh, and of the 
presentation of the freedom of the city to him intermediately in the 
course of the afternoon, occupied, as may be seen by any one who 
cares to turn to it, upwards of eleven closely-printed columns of 
the broadsheet of the Morning Chronicle. To jot down that exact 
and elaborate record, the pencils of Mr. Beard and his young col- 
league were plied furiously, turn and turn about. Then it was 
that the latter began first of all to be affected by that intense dis- 
like for Lord Grey’s style of speaking, for his fishy coldness, for 

's uncongenial and unsympathetic politeness, and for his insuffer- 
able though most gentlemanly artificiality, against all of which 
peculiarities Dickens years afterwards inveighed, when he recalled 
to mind the great Whig Premier, exclaiming in allusion to him, with 
& serio-comic shudder, ‘ The shape of his head (I see it now) was 

misery to me and weighed down my youth.’ It is curious to recall 
to mind here for a moment the fact that, within less than seven 
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years from the time when Mr. Beard’s youthful colleague was tak. 
ing his full share of work as a shorthand-writer in reporting the 
speeches delivered upon this occasion in the columns of the Morn. 
ing Chronicle, Charles Dickens himself was entertained at a grand 
public banquet in Edinburgh, on the 26th of June 1841; a banquet 
presided over by no less a man than Professor Wilson; the free- 
dom of the city being awarded to the already world-famous though 
still youthful author; while, as not by any means the least remark- 
able indication then given of the intense popularity and even per- 
sonal affection he had contrived to win to himself intermediately 
by his writings, his entrance one evening into the theatre at Edin- 
burgh was signalised upon the instant of his recognition by the 
whole house rising in his honour, while the orchestra struck up 
the old Jacobite air, ‘Charley is my darling!’ the last notes of 
which were drowned in acclamations. 

Before he was to take in any way in earnest to those labours 
of love which were so very soon afterwards to win him this im- 
mense and enviable popularity, Dickens had, in the autumn of 1834, 
nearly three years before him of intense and exciting toil as 
a reporter on the staff of the Morning Chronicle. Speaking of it 
nearly thirty years afterwards, in the May of 1865, when, in his 
capacity as chairman of the second annual dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, he held that night, as he expressed it, a brief for his 
brothers, he recalled to mind, with a gusto of delight that many 
will still remember, his exciting experiences as a reporter: his 
transcribing from his notes on the palm of his hand by the light of 
a dark lantern in a postchaise and four, galloping through a wild 
country at dead of night, and at the then amazing speed of fifteen 
miles an hour; his wearing his knees by writing on them on the 
old back row of the old gallery of the old House of Commons; his 
wearing his feet by standing to write in a preposterous pen in the 
old House of Lords, where they used to be huddled together like 
sheep kept in waiting, say, until the woolsack might want restufl- 
ing; his having been upset in almost every description of vehicle 
known in this country; his having been belated in his time on miry 
byroads towards the small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, 
in a wheelless carriage with exhausted horses and drunken post- 
boys, and yet contriving somehow, even under those untoward al- 
cumstances, to get back in time for publication, to be welcomed with 
never-forgotten compliments by the late Mr. Black, coming in the 
broadest of Scotch from the broadest of hearts he had ever known! 

Twenty years before his indulgence in those reminiscences, he 
had written to his future biographer as to the miscellaneous cha 
racter of the charges he had to enter among his items of expend- 
ture, when working in all parts of the country as a swift-travelling 
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reporter for the Morning Chronicle : *I have charged for broken 
hats, broken luggage, broken chaises, broken harness—everything 
but a broken head,’ which he declared would have been about the 
only thing they would have grumbled to pay for. His reminiscence 
in his Newspaper Press Fund speech just now referred to, of his 
having once reported Lord John Russell, down in the west, in a 
pelting shower of rain, when a couple of good-natured colleagues 
improvised a screen for him by holding a pocket-handkerchief over 
his note-book, after the manner of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical 
procession, Mr. Beard assures me that he himself perfectly well 
remembers, insomuch that he recalls to mind by name as ‘ Old 
Scott? one of the good-natured colleagues here alluded to. Dickens, 
he recollects besides, had the additional discomfort upon this occa- 
sion of racing his pencil over the note-book while in the greatest 
trepidation as to the reliability of the rickety platform on which he 
was placed, and part of which, in fact, gave way before the close of 
the proceedings. According to the testimony of Mr. James Grant 
of the Morning Advertiser, who was an eyewitness of Charles 
Dickens’s capabilities as a reporter, but more especially as a short- 
hand-writer in the galleries of the two Houses of Parliament, a 
more accomplished or more rarely gifted expert in that capacity 
never occupied a seat within the walls of the Legislature. ‘ Literary 
abilities of a high order, with reporting capacity of a superior kind, 
are seldom found in conjunction,’ says Mr. Grant, who adds, ‘ they 
were so in his (Charles Dickens’s) case in a measure in which they 
never were before in any other man since parliamentary reporting 
was known.’ Beyond even his marvellous manipulative swiftness 
and dexterity as a stenographer were his watchful sagacity and his 
almost, it might be said, intuitive discretion. According to Dr. 
Charles Mackay, who, in 1835, became the assistant sub-editor of 
the Morning Chronicle under Mr. George Hogarth, who was in 
the following year to become the future novelist’s father-in-law, 
Dickens, in that heyday of the stenographic art, was ‘ universally con- 
sidered the rapidest and most accurate shorthand-writer in the gallery.’ 

Under the tripartite governance of Easthope, Duncan, and 
MacGillivray, the ridiculous arrangement was enforced that, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock every morning, the whole of the mem- 
bers of the reporting and writing staff of the Morning Chronicle 
were to assemble at 832 Strand, then, and to the close of its exist- 
ence as a journal, the office of the Morning Chronicle. They were 
to meet, forsooth, thus in rendezvous—to receive Mr. Black’s in- 
structions ! It mattered nothing whether the reporters had been 
toiling in the gallery down to three or four o’clock that very morn- 


an ; between ten and eleven o’clock they were again perforce in this 
“considered manner reassembled. 
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It was upon one of these occasions that Mr. John Black— 
‘dear old Black!’ as Dickens loved to call him, ‘ my first hearty 
out-and-out appreciator—threw out to the young reporter the 
suggestion that he should, at intervals, contribute original matter, 
as well as reports taken down verbatim et literatim. The oppor- 
tunity for his doing so very soon afterwards presented itself. Ag 
an offshoot from the Morning Chronicle, a tri-weekly journal wag 
projected, under the title of the Hvening Chronicle. Asked by 
Mr. Hogarth to send in a sketch for publication in the first number, 
Charles Dickens, writing from his then chambers, 13 Furnival’s 
Inn, modestly preferred the request that it might be taken into 
consideration whether, in the event of his contributions appearing 
in the form of a series of papers, some slight addition might be 
made to his regular salary. Precisely in this way it was, in fact, 
that the matter was arranged. Instead of receiving, as hitherto, 
five guineas, he received seven guineas, upon the understanding 
that, at reasonable intervals, he should send in his suggested con- 
tributions. Dickens’s letter was dated Tuesday, the 20th January, 
and on Saturday, the 31st January 1835, appeared the first num- 
ber of the Evening Chronicle. In it, under the head ‘ Sketches of 
London—No. I.,’ with a bracketed intimation that it was written 
[For the Lvening Chronicle], ‘ Hackney-Coach Stands’ appeared— 
less than a column in length—signed ‘ Boz.’ ‘ Gin-Shops’ on that 
day week appeared as the second of these now memorable contri- 
butions. ‘The rest followed at uncertain intervals. When these 
had long become the town talk, when the earliest collected series 
of them had been republished in book form, with illustrations from 
the etching-needle of George Cruikshank, an entirely new venture, 
in green monthly parts, price one shilling, was projected, illustrated 
first by Seymour, and afterwards by Phiz, the vis comica of which, 
within six months from its commencement, suddenly lifted Boz, 
the random sketcher in the Hvening Chronicle, not for a day, but 
enduringly, into the very front rank and into the very first place 
among the master humorists of England. Everybody knows per- 
fectly well that this was accomplished by the issuing from the press, 
in the earlier part of 1836, of the opening instalments of Pickwick. 
Fifteen guineas a month was the modest sum guaranteed, at start- 
ing, to the young author—the very amount he had earned each 
week when toiling in the gallery as a reporter on the Muror of 
Parliament. For five months together the publication hung fire. 
Sam Weller made his appearance on the scene, however, and the 
tide turned immediately. Taken at the flood, as it was, upo? the 
instant by the young humorist, it led him on at once to both fame 
and fortune. And what was more, throughout the whole remaining 
three-and-forty years of his life, down to the very last moment, when 
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the pen suddenly dropped from his hand in the middle of his last 
romance, that Mystery of Edwin Drood which he was never to 
solve, that tide never once slackened. 

From first to last his popularity all through his career was con- 
sistently and persistently at high-water mark. A cheque for five 
hundred pounds came to him from his publishers simultaneously with 
the appearance of the twelfth instalment of Pickwick. By the time 
the double number completing the work was issued from the press, the 
green monthly parts had passed into a circulation of very nearly 
forty thousand. When accounts were squared up on that earliest 
publication of the book, Chapman & Hall, after paying the author four 
thousand pounds, secured a net profit of twenty thousand pounds for 
themselves. Until the success achieved by Pickwick, however, was 
beyond all possibility of dispute, Charles Dickens resolutely and 
painstakingly laboured on in his original capacity (ever since, that 
is, he had, to this end, taken pen or pencil in hand) as a short- 
hand-writer. Night after night in the gallery he recorded, as he 
whimsically expressed it long afterwards, predictions that never 
came to pass, professions that were never fulfilled, explanations 
that were only meant to mystify. He wallowed in words. Bri- 
tannia, that unfortunate female, was always, he protested, before 
him like a trussed fowl; skewered through and through with office 
pens, and bound hand and foot with red tape. While yet in his 
ingenuous youth, he was already sufficiently behind the scenes to 
know the worth (meaning, of course, in his vocabulary, the worth- 
lessness) of political existence. ‘Iam quite an infidel about it,’ 
he averred to the very last, ‘and shall never be converted.’ If 
he happened to speak of the debates as heavy, he took occa- 
sion at once to explain that he meant solely as to length, not 
quality ; they being in the last respect, according to his estimate 
of them, not often otherwise. 

The time came at length—it was at the close of the session of 
1836, during that memorable August for him, simultaneously with 
the publication of the magazines for which appeared the fifth green 
number of Pickwick, wherein Sam Weller, by suddenly coming to 
the fore with a half-blacked boot on his left hand in the coachyard 
of the White Hart down in the Borough, opened up for Charles 
Dickens with absolute assurance a triumphant career in authorship 

—that he felt justified in relieving himself from the responsibi- 
lity of drudging on in the gallery as a parliamentary reporter. Then 


. last, as he insisted, he considered himself reasonably entitled 
oe from the dreary debates. Wherefore, as he remarked, 
whe joyful night I noted down the music of the parliamentary bag- 


- for the last time, and I have never heard it since, though I 


recognise the old drone in the newspapers, without any sub- 
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stantial variation (except, perhaps, that there is more of it), al] 
the live-long session.’ 

From that time onwards he never once plied the stenographic 
pencil ; though, as he thirty years afterwards humorously admitted, 
he—when listening to a dull speech (a phenomenon actually within 
his experience)—beguiled the tedium of the moment by mentally 
following the speaker in the old, old way, at moments even finding 
his hand going on the table-cloth, taking imaginary notes of it all, 
Thenceforth, iowever, from the close of the August of 1836, that 
particular phase of Dickens's experience as a journalist may be said, 
in old legal phraseology, to have ceased and determined. Occasional 
associations with journalism he had afterwards, but never in that 
capacity. Under his editorship, nine years and a half later on, 
namely, from Wednesday, the 21st January 1846, the career of an 
entirely new morning journal—the Daily News—was inaugurated, 
Within less than three weeks from that date, however, his editorial 
connection with the new enterprise was brought by himself, on 
Monday, the 19th of February 1846, to an abrupt termination. 
His exceptional capacities were thenceforward no longer frittered 
away piecemeal in the important, no doubt, but essentially ephemeral, 
requirements of journalism. Nevertheless, down to the very close 
of his preéminently brilliant, sustained, and prosperous career in 
authorship, Charles Dickens may be said quite truly to have remained 
consistently to the last—and this in the very loftiest sense in which 
the phrase has ever been applied—what he was when, as a mere 
stripling, he first stepped into the gallery as a shorthand-writer. He 
sustained his character, in other words, down to the very end of his 
life as a peerless and unapproachable reporter. He had become the 
Reporter of Human Nature. 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘a COUPLE OF SCHEMERS.’ 


Mr. FANSHAWE was in the library, the portrait of his promised 
bride, at which he was never tired of gazing, upon the table before 
him. He was in a very agreeable frame of mind. Geraldine was 
off his hands, and his one fear that there might be some lingering 
tenderness in Alicia’s mind for her quondam lover was now entirely 
set at rest. He had never—at least not of late years—hoped to 
attain such happiness as seemed within his grasp now. 

Had he been five-and-twenty instead of sixty, Alicia would 
have been a bride entirely after his own heart. In mind, appear- 
ance, and manners, she was all that he most admired. There was 
but one little drawback now, and he flattered himself that he would 
be quite able to cope with that. After his marriage, Mrs. Verral 
would be very summarily disposed of. She loved power, and he per- 
mitted no one to rule at the Park but himself; to say nothing of 
her being a schemer. He had the greatest objection to schemers. 
He did not for a moment suppose that there had been any schem- 
ing in the matter of bringing about his engagement with Alicia ; 
that was, of course, only a natural consequence of their being in 
each other’s society. Her love for him, and his for her, had 
sprung up in a legitimate way, from mutual inclination, and, so to 
speak, in spite of—rather than in consequence of—her mother. 
The latter had no special reason for desiring the match ; and of 
late he had pleased himself with the idea that she rather objected to 
it than otherwise. He knew she sometimes made occasion for re- 
quiring her daughter’s assistance at home, when the latter had pro- 
mised to spend the morning at the Park. 

Mrs. Verral had no means of ascertaining the extent of his 
wealth, and he could see that this occasioned her a great deal of 
— He had made up his mind that there should be no longer 
elay in the matter of fixing a date for the marriage. If, as he 
- to suspect, Mrs. Verral was endeavouring to put obstacles in 
the wa , She must be made to understand that his will was stronger 

Dhers. He felt quite an agreeable little thrill of delight, with 
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the thought that his Alicia and he would have to struggle againgt 
difficulties. It gave a romance and piquancy to the situation that 
was lover-like and interesting. 

His reflections were broken in upon by Mrs. Verral herself. 
She came slowly into the room, making a great effort to look and 
speak as usual, as she said a few words about being glad she was 
not too early to see him. The moment his eyes fell upon her, he 
knew there was mischief in the air. But he endeavoured to appear 
unobservant ; whatever she might have to say—and he suspected 
it was to make excuses again for her daughter not coming—she 
should lead up to it herself. 

‘Not too early for me. You know I am an early riser,’ he 
carelessly replied. ‘And there is a great deal to be done just now. 
Here is a letter from the London upholsterer, recommending what 
he calls the new gold-green instead of the shade Alicia has chosen 
for her room. She will be here presently, I suppose ?’ 

‘N-o—I have come instead.’ 

‘ Why—is she not well this morning ?’ sharply. 

‘Not very.” Even Mrs. Verral faltered a little, with the con. 
sciousness of what was before her ; but she presently summoned up 
her courage, and went at once to the point, abruptly adding, ‘I am in 
great trouble, Mr. Fanshawe.’ , 

He glanced keenly and suspiciously at her from beneath his 
bent brows, but remained determinedly silent. 

‘In very great trouble,’ she slowly repeated. She again waited, 
and again in vain. Seeing that he would not help her out in the 
way of putting questions, she went on. ‘There seems nothing for 
it but to speak openly, and appeal to your good sense and feeling. 
The truth is, I am terribly afraid that I, at least, have been very 
much to blame.’ 

‘In what way ?’ brusquely. 

‘In endeavouring to influence my child against her inclinations, 
Mr. Fanshawe. I am obliged to acknowledge that I did try to i- 
fluence her,’ she added, judging it wisest to admit that much. ‘I 
thought that I knew what would conduce to her happiness better 
than she did herself. But I did not take the past sufficiently into 
account. As you are aware, she had been engaged to her cousil, 
whom she had known since her childhood ; and—’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ his fears already suggesting something 
of what she meant. 

Mrs. Verral’s courage almost deserted her; and there was & 
slight tremor perceptible in her voice, as she replied, attempting 
meet the eyes bent so fiercely upon her. 

‘I mean that I have reason to fear the engagement betweel 
you and Alicia was hurried into without sufficient consideration. 
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Mr. Fanshawe, I am afraid there is now grave cause for regretting 
our haste in the matter. I am, of course, more than sorry that 
you should suffer any disappointment ; but I must trust you will 
see things in the right light.’ She paused, glancing at him not a 
little anxiously. Why did he not speak? Why did he sit gazing 
at her in that way, as though he would like to have the power to 
annihilate her with a look? But he uttered no word, and she had 
to go on as best she could. ‘ You must, I think, at any rate allow 
that the mistake or blame—if you choose to give it that name— 
was mine and yours rather than Alicia’s. We were so very eager 
to hurry matters on, you know. Frankly, I was pleased with the 
idea, thinking the match would be a desirable one for my child. 
But I did not sufficiently consider how strong had been her attach- 
ment for her cousin, and how difficult it is to forget a romantic 
attachment—at her age.’ 

‘What do you mean, woman? What do you mean ?’ he re- 
peated, in a raised voice, which, being the accustomed cue for the 
parrot, was taken up with a volley of expletives that would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have astonished even Mrs. Verral. Mr. F'an- 
shawe flung a book at the bird, so far successfully as to remind it of 
former punishments, and cause it to continue the reproduction of its 
master’s private swearing in a lower key. , 

‘Pray be calm,’ murmured Mrs. Verral. ‘ Try to make some 
allowance for us; we are trusting so much to your generosity in 
the matter.’ 

‘To do what ?’ forcing her to speak more openly. 

‘To release Alicia.’ 

‘Never!’ shutting his mouth with an ominous snap. 

‘Pray listen—pray allow me to explain. I have for some time 
had reason to fear that she has not been so happy as she ought to 
be; and, at last, she has allowed me to see what it is that weighs 
upon her mind. The poor girl is terribly afraid that she could not 
love you as a good wife ought to love her husband. I think you must 
have noticed that she has of late a little shrunk from coming here.’ 

‘You kept her away.’ 

‘The truth is, she still loves her cousin, Mr. Fanshawe.’ 

‘You said she loved me, and so did she.’ 

‘She fancied that she had forgotten her disappointment when 
you asked her to be your wife, but she is aware now that she was 
Nag Knowing this, there was nothing left me but to appeal 
ns your generosity. She is very young, even for her age, and acted 
oolishly perhaps, because she did not know herown mind. As you 
oy I never considered she possessed more than ordinary sense. 

ut it would be too great a punishment to oblige her to sacrifice 


i . age 
er happiness because she has erred in jndement.’ | 
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‘She is quite old and sharp enough to judge for herself—gho 
knew her own mind well enough to accept me; and I hold her to 
her promise.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you insist upon her keeping to 
the engagement, although she feels that she does not love you 
sufficiently to become your wife? No, no; I feel sure you will be 
too large-hearted for that, Mr. Fanshawe.’ 

‘I will never release her, if that’s what you mean by being 
large-hearted! And—if you break with me—’ 

‘What then ?’ beginning to lose her temper, and looking at him 
with an air of defiance which was as the last straw. 

‘T'll put you both to open shame! Yes—’ forgetting his man- 
ners so far as to shake his clenched hand at her—‘ hold you up to 
public scorn as a couple of schemers !’ 

‘T do not think you will do that, Mr. Fanshawe. I can make 
allowance for some temper; and, under the circumstances, even a 
little momentary ill-will; but I do not think you will go so far as 
that, for your own sake.’ 

‘I will hold you up to public scorn as—’ 

‘We shall see. It might gratify you to try to do so perhaps— 
for the moment ; but, if you reflect a little, you will see that the 
motive would be too apparent. It would do you no good to give 
vent to your spleen in that way. You would not, I am sure, like 
to appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world; and—really, you 
force me to say it—it has been evident to most of our friends that 
the match would not be at all a suitable one for Alicia; and this 
they have not hesitated to point out to us. The disparity of age, 
you know, to say nothing of other disadvantages.’ 

‘A couple of—’ 

‘ Really, this is too much! I hoped to find you more con- 
siderate and amenable to reason; but—’ pausing a moment, her 
eyes narrowing ominously—‘ if I am forced to defend myself and 
child, I must do so in the best way I can.’ 

‘Do your best and your worst, you won’t alter the fact that you 
both tried your utmost to secure me.’ 

‘I may be obliged to state that there are other and graver 
reasons for acting as Iam doing. If you force me, in self-defence, 
to mention certain facts that have come to my knowledge—facts I 
should very much prefer not to touch upon—with regard to your life 
in India, and the claims a certain person there has upon you, it will 
be very readily understood that there are moral grounds for a mother 
objecting to intrust a young and innocent girl to your keeping. 

‘You knew it when you consented to the engagement and 
accepted the jewels. I told you as plainly as words could speak, 

and you had not a word to say against it—not a single word.’ 
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‘T did not understand you, sir. You alluded to it as though 
it were some money transaction, that could be no concern of mine— 
a pension to an old servant, or something of that kind. But since 
you assume this attitude towards me, I am no longer bound to 
show so much consideration for you in the matter. It would have 
been pleasanter if you were willing to make some allowance for us ; 
but, as it is, I can only say that I now feel it is my duty to put an 
end to the engagement.’ 

‘Your daughter may choose to have a voice in the matter. 
She may for once prefer to decide for herself.’ 

‘Alicia will think as I do, Mr. Fanshawe. Of that I am per- 


fectly sure.’ 
‘ITsee. In her name and your own, you refuse to keep faith 


with me ?’ 

‘I refuse my consent to her becoming your wife, upon the 
srounds of your not having led a moral life ;’ meeting his eyes 
more bravely now that it had come to open war between them, and 
rising from her seat, as she added, with great dignity, ‘ As to the 
jewels, they will, of course, be immediately returned to you.’ She 
was quick to see that this was inevitable, and might as well be 
done with a good grace. ‘The engagement must be considered 
null and void from this time.’ | 

He rose from his seat and stood facing her. Bowing ironically, 
with his small black eyes fastened upon her face, he replied, ‘ In 
that case I suppose I must submit to your decision, madam, as your 
daughter has doubtless been forced to do. You have hitherto very 
carefully concealed from me that yours was so high a standard, or 
I should have known the hopelessness of attempting to reach it.’ 

‘ Any mother—’ 

‘Pardon me, not every mother would base her objections upon 
a circumstance that occurred nearly thirty years ago. Very few 
would throw away twenty thousand a year for a daughter upon 
moral grounds such as you hint at, I think.’ 

Twenty thousand! She for the moment entirely lost command 
over herself, and stood gazing at him utterly dumbfounded. Was 
it possible? Twenty thousand a year! He saw that he had 
struck home, and went on: ‘ Miss Alicia’s next lover may not be 
able to settle two thousand'a year upon his wife, and leave the 
— of a large property unconditionally to his widow, as I have 

one,’ 


‘It is easy to say that now,’ she murmured, reeling, faint 
and giddy, under this last blow. 


‘It is easy to prove it, Mrs. Verral,’ noting her dismay with 
: cynical smile. ‘The drafts of the will and settlements which 
ave been drawn up under my instructions happen to be lying 
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upon the table, and you can examine them for yourself. TI inyite 
you to do so in order that you may be able to state the exact 
amount you have refused for your daughter—upon moral grounds,’ 

She could not resist the desire to look for a moment at the 
papers. But although she only caught the meaning of a few 
sentences—the words seeming to dance mockingly under her eyes 
—she saw enough to be all too sure that he stated only the 
truth. She glanced hesitatingly at him for a moment. Was it 
too late? Yes, she saw that she had gone too far; she had let 
him see too much, and there was no hope now. ‘The only thing 
she could do was to get away as quickly, and with as little loss 
of dignity, as possible. 

‘No; itis not at all likely that Alicia will have the offer of 
such wealth as that, Mr. Fanshawe ; but’—stung beyond endurance 
by his sarcastic smile—‘ it is possible that the foolish child may 
prefer to gratify her romance, and make a love match.’ 

‘ And I am to infer her assertion that she loved me was a pre- 
tence? Why did she come here doing all that she could to attract 
me? Why did you send her to me day after day ?’ he ejaculated, 
enraged by her slight emphasis, and going on to answer himself, 
as angry people are apt to do. ‘Because you are a couple of 
schemers, and thought I was worth netting, but now fancy you 
have something better in view. Schemers! schemers!’ screamed 
master and bird in shrill chorus, as she swept loftily out of the room, 
through the hall, and down the drive. Her pace slackened as she 
walked through the gate, with knitted brows and troubled eyes, obli- 
vious of the woman who came curtsying forward to open it for her. 

Twenty thousand a year, and two thousand settlement! To 
have thrown up twenty thousand upon the chance of nine—only 
the bare chance! Her face paled at the thought of the terrible 
risk. Was ever poor woman so unfortunate! But one thing was 
clear—every nerve must now be strained to secure Edward. There 
must be no half-measures. It would be too ridiculous to lose both. 

Geraldine returned after a delightful morning spent with Mr. 
Gaston and his old housekeeper in deciding what alterations were 
to be made in the rectory, which was being redecorated and 
refurnished for her reception. She entered the library, looking 
the personification of happiness. Nixon was passing out of the 
room with a very red face, and shaking his clenched fist in the air; 
the parrot sat hunched up on its perch, muttering bad language to 
itself; and Mr. Fanshawe was, with trembling hands, tearing to 
shreds the laboured productions of the lawyers, and stamping up? 
them as they fell. 


Ouly one more day's freelom—if it could still be called that— 
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for Nora. The day before her wedding; to be passed in feverish 
unrest, longing for the ceremony which was to secure her father's 
safety to be over, yet shrinking with unconquerable dread from the 
life to follow. This was not the heroism of her girlish dreams—the 
doing some noble. deed with the approval of conscience. She could 
only save her father by wronging her own soul, she thought, unable 
in her misery to see that this rendered the sacrifice greater. 

Sir Edward did his best to appear as little demonstrative of 
his love as possible, striving to show her that he meant to keep his 
word, and woo before adopting the tone of having won her. But 
he was deeply in love, and not much accustomed to the exercise of 
self-command. She could not avoid seeing that the effort to suppress 
his feelings cost him a great deal. He was a little surprised to 
find that there were no demands upon her time by milliners and dress- 
makers, nothing sent in from the shops, no pretty things to show 
him. One wedding present—a diamond bracelet—had arrived 
anonymously, and by all but Nora was supposed to have come from 
Mr. Blair; and Mrs. Lydesley had a parting gift ready. Nora had 
begged Sir Edward to bring her nothing, so earnestly, that he could 
not disobey ; but he was satisfied when, in reply to his pleadings, 
she said he might give her what he pleased—afterwards. He smil- 
ingly returned that she would find he pleased a great deal in that 
way; and perhaps it was as well to wait until they got to Paris. 

She had attempted to put a few things together, by way of 
preparation, in her own room, but turned miserably away, telling 
herself there was time enough. It would be something to do during 
the sleepless hours of the night. She had come to dread the nights 
more than the days, and this last would be worse than all. Mrs. 
Lydesley had made a crowning effort to overcome, and offered to 
accompany Nora to the register-office in town. Basil had said she 
ought, and it would be one more kindness to him. Nora clung to 
her silently a few moments, deeply touched by this last act of 
generosity, but both were self-contained and dry-eyed. The time 
for tears was past. 

When Sir Edward presently came in, his conscience once more 
smote him at sight of the white face which was turned towards him 
with a piteous attempt at a smile. It needed all his sophistry now 
to persuade himself that he was right to take her, willing as she 
was to give herself. When he suggested that a walk in the sun- 
shine would do her good, she went to put on her hat promptly, as 
she did everything now, at his bidding; all the more anxious to 
Please for the consciousness of lacking in the one essential point. 

He drew her shawl more closely about her shoulders; tenderly 
—e Her to task for not being sufficiently careful of herself, and 
euing her she must have plenty of travelling-wraps and furs. ‘ You 
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will be wanting them by and by. But we shall have time to gee 
after all that in Paris, if we winter there.’ 

His words but half penetrated her mind. She had only a con. 
fused consciousness that some one was being a great deal cared 
about, as she walked slowly up and down the terrace by his side, 
But the mention of Paris suggested a new thought. 

‘ Could we not stay a day or two in London before going on? 
she asked. She had her revelation to make, and her father’s safety 
to make sure of, before she could go. After that, Sir Edward might 
not desire to take her. Perhaps he might cease to care for her, 
and let her go and hide herself away somewhere with her father. 

‘ Certainly we could, if you wish it, dear Nora. It will matter 
nothing to me where I am, if it be with you.’ 

‘You are—’ Her thoughts trailed off in another direction, and 
she forgot to finish the sentence. 

‘What am I, dearest ?’ playfully. 

She looked at him in some surprise, not recollecting what led 
to his question ; then slowly replied, 

‘You are very kind.’ Which, as it happened, was just what 
she had previously been going to say. 

‘You shall say something better than that of me by and by. 
Only give me time, and I have no fear of not being able to prove 
my love to you.’ 

‘You are proving it now, in taking me as you are doing.’ 

He coloured with an uncomfortable feeling that a higher love 
than his might refuse to take her as he was doing. She stood 
silent for a few moments, her eyes wistfully following a drifting 
cloud, then made one last attempt to break the bonds that bound 
her. Turning impulsively towards him, she hurriedly began, 

‘I have told you a great wrong has been done. How if it was 
done to you ?’ 

‘To me?’ But he understood at once, better than she imagined, 
and only spoke to gain time. The anonymous letter had told him 
the truth. Her father had wronged him! But he was quick to 
see that she was making an appeal to him, not only to spare her 
father, but to release her; and this last he could not do. For her 
sake he was ready enough to spare her father—that would come of 
course—after to-morrow. He took both her hands in his, and 
earnestly went on: ‘If any wrong has been done me, I am ready t0 
forgive and to forget, for—my wife’s sake.’ 

For his wife’s sake! She saw there was no hope for her. 

‘Dearest, you do not think that anything that has been done 
would make any difference in my love for you ?’ 
‘I1?—no, O no!’ with quivering lips, as they walked on agai? 
Presently he said, ‘If you have been troubled about anything 
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WITH COSTS. 883 
that has come to your knowledge, let it trouble you no longer. It 
is impossible that I would allow any one you care about to suffer in 
any way, if I could prevent it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ gently, feeling that she ought to be grateful to 
him. Perhaps when he knew the worst he would still be kind, 
although his kindness would be almost as hard to bear as blame. 


CHapreR XXXVII. 
LYDESLEY AND CO. 

UnaBLE to occupy herself or remain long in any place, Mrs. 
Lydesley had wandered from room to room, .pausing now and again 
irresolutely outside the library-door, longing, yet fearing, to enter, 
and attempt to say some words of comfort to her son. He had 
shut himself up with his books since the early morning, with the 
intimation that he was not to be disturbed, as he had arrears of 
work to get through. His mother guessed how the hours were 
passing, but knew that no help could come to him from without, 
not even from her, and did not yield to her desire to go to him. 
She was walking up and down the room in restless misery, when, 
to her annoyance, Mrs. Verral and her daughter were ushered in. 

Mrs. Lydesley flushed up a little as they shook hands. If the 
other had come to taunt her again about what she had lost, it would 
be more than she could bear at this moment. But Mrs. Verral 
appeared more cheerful and genially inclined than she had been of 
late. After a few words apropos of the weather, she said, 

‘I am glad to find you alone for a few moments, that I may 
prepare you a little for something I am about to do, Catherine.’ 

‘Something pleasant, I see,’ returned Mrs. Lydesley ; fancying 
that the other had come to tell her the good news she had before 
— at about the settlements Mr. Fanshawe had made upon 

icia. 
_ ©No;’ a little consciously. ‘I have a duty to perform, but it 
is anything but a pleasant one. Iam afraid I may appear to you 
a little hard at first ; but I must beg you not to judge me until you 
have heard all that I have to state.’ 

‘My dear Maria, what in the world—’ 

‘ The fact is, a terrible wrong has been done to me and mine, 
and it has fallen to me to expose it. Ah, I see Edward is here ! 
Miss Gray and he are coming up the lawn. And if Mr. Lydesley 
is at home, it would perhaps be as well for him to be present.’ 

Her fears aroused, although she knew not for what or for 
whom, Mrs. Lydesley hurried out of the room, and had returned 
with her son by the time Sir Edward and Nora entered from the 
Verandah. There were a few words of greeting spoken ; but the deep 
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anxiety in Mrs. Lydesley’s face and manner, the grave portentougs 
air of Mrs. Verral—she had quickly recognised that there ought not 
to be any cheerfulness evident—and Alicia’s soft tearful glances at 
her cousin, showed that some crisis was at hand. 

‘Mrs. Verral says she has something painful to reveal to us,’ 
nervously commenced Mrs. Lydesley, looking from one to the other. 

‘Painful!’ Nora turned her eyes apprehensively towards Mrs, 
Verral, and grew a shade whiter. 

‘You are aware what it is I have to disclose, I think, Miss Gray.’ 

‘I?’ Nora cast a terrified appealing glance at her, and whis- 
pered, ‘Be merciful!’ in her misery forgetting that this was in 
itself an admission. 

‘Is that what you have a right to expect ?’ sternly, angry with 
the girl for thus, in the outset, making an appeal for pity. There 
was no telling what would be the effect. Those deep blue-gray 
eyes, with their dark long lashes, looked as though they could 
plead with the very angels. ‘ Did you spare my child when you 
knew that her heart was almost broken ?’ Her suspicion that the 
information she had received was correct seemed to be confirmed by 
Nora’s tone and bearing. Not only had the wrong been done, but Nora 
knew that it had, and had been deceiving her nephew all through, 
she told herself, not sorry to find so all-sufficient an excuse for 
her indignation with the girl. She added, ‘ Have you not wronged 
me and mine in all ways ?’ 

‘You are forgetting yourself, Mrs. Verral,’ sternly put in Basil 
Lydesley. 

‘ Aunt,’ said Sir Edward, in a low voice, ‘speak to me when 
we are alone, if you have anything to tell which affects me or 
Nora. This is not the—’ 

‘No; I must try to protect you against yourself, Edward, even 
if I, for the moment, offend you by so doing.’ 

Nora gently but decidedly put away Sir Edward’s protecting arm, 
and stood alone. It had come! Her father’s shame was known; 
and all that was now left her was to shield him as much as possible. 

‘No, Mr. Lydesley, I forget nothing,’ said Mrs. Verral, turn- 
ing towards him, his words giving her the better cue for going on. 
‘I should be only too glad to do so; but I cannot, I have been too 
deeply wronged for that.’ 

‘You?’ murmured Nora drearily. ‘You?’ Then recollecting 
that Alicia had lost her lover when he lost his fortune, she was silent 
again. 

‘I am obliged to repeat that a great wrong has been done ; and 
I must, of course, substantiate my statement. Miss Gray, or Heath- 
cote, or Norman—it appears she has at different times assumed 
each of those names—has at least connived at the doing of it.’ 
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‘No,’ spoke out Basil Lydesley, in a loud clear voice. 

‘I repeat, she has connived at the doing ofa great wrong. Let 
her deny it, if she can.” 

Sir Edward looked at Nora’s white face and downcast eyes, and 
his own face paled with a certain remembrance. Basil Lydesley 
quietly and decidedly replied, 

‘If she said she had done a great wrong, whatever you may 
mean by that, no one who knows her would believe it. It is only 
certain people who do certain things, Mrs. Verral.’ 

‘If you allow me to explain, I think you will alter your opinion 
in this case, Mr. Lydesley. I am not speaking without proof, and 
Miss Gray herself evidently quite expects what is coming.’ 

Nora was silent, her eyes fixed upon Basil Lydesley. Sir 
Edward turned eagerly towards her. 

‘Deny it, Nora! Tell my aunt she has been deceived by some 
vile fabrication !’ 

Basil Lydesley laughed out scornfully, ‘Do not deny it, Nora!’ 

Her soul leaped to her eyes for a moment, but she remained 
silent. 

‘What does it all mean?’ ejaculated Mrs. Lydesley, looking 
from one to the other in utter bewilderment—the only one there 
who had received no hint of the truth. Was Mrs. Verral alluding 
to Nora’s having won Sir Edward from her daughter? And this 
her angry way of putting it ? 

_ ‘It means that my nephew has been shamefully tricked out of 
his property by the substitution of Miss Gray for the real heir, who 
died in her childhood ; and I have the strongest reason for believing 
that she is in league with the person who did it.’ . 

A crimson flush rose to Nora’s temples, then faded again, 
leaving her whiter than before. 

‘There is no Miss Heathcote,’ went on Mrs. Verral, in her 
ee and disappointment at finding she was making so little way ; 

Miss Gray has a right to her mother’s name only.’ 

‘Aunt Maria !? 

‘My dear Edward, it is necessary you should know the truth. 

he name was taken to trick you out of the property. I am afraid 

Miss Gray only engaged herself to you in the hope of becoming 
— Wife before the shameful fact was found out. She told me 
’ that she liked to call things by their right names. Ask her 

use too strong a term in calling it a shameful transaction !’ 

- ee baused. Not a word broke the silence. Neither by word 

a .° did Nora attempt to defend herself; and yet the other 
~~ : uncomfortable suspicion that, for some reason, the girl was 
tg ng her. Mrs. Verral was conscious, too, that she herself 

‘ppearing to great disadvantage. She had expected to see at 
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least some signs of guilt and confusion in Nora, and more evidence 
of condemnation in the others. She had not meant to be go very 
plain in her language, nor to allow her own ill-will to be seen; but 
then she had not calculated upon Nora assuming the attitude she 
did. She made not the slightest attempt to explain, and showed 
no anger—barely surprise. Mrs. Verral looked round at the 
others, irritated and indignant. Surely they did not mean to con- 
done such guilt as this, simply because the girl looked at them 
with those eyes! Then, in her anxiety to convince her nephew— 
all would be lost if she could not in time make him see the matter 
in a true light,—she went on, 

‘I also feel it my duty to say that Miss Gray loved another 
man when she agreed to become your wife, Edward.’ 

Nora quivered under this last blow, and averted her eyes from 
Basil Lydesley’s; but, had Mrs. Verral known it, she was too 
much absorbed in her fears for her father to feel its full force. A 
moment afterwards she was looking at them in the numb kind of 
way she had previously done. Mrs. Lydesley went to Nora’s side, 
and put her arm about her, every other feeling merged into deepest 
pity. She could not understand it. A terrible wrong seemed to 
have been done; but her heart refused to believe in Nora’s guilt, 
and she allowed it to guide her. Of Mrs. Verral’s ill-will towards 
the young girl, there could be no doubt. She evidently felt a great 
deal more anger against Nora than shocked at the sin, and would 
have no mercy. Mrs. Lydesley knew that if Nora had indeed so 
fallen as to be mixed up with so dishonourable a plot as the. other 
accused her of, her suffering would be great enough to satisfy even 
Maria Verral, when the latter had time to reflect a little. But 
she should see that, come what might, Catherine Lydesley was not 
going to desert the young girl now. She had not loved Nora all 
this time to turn her back upon her in the hour of need. How 
great her need if half she was accused of was true! She was 
repaid at once by a swift glance from her son. Mrs. Verral caught 
the look, and was stung to deeper anger. 

‘For you, Edward, I am more sorry than I can express. | 
would have prepared you for what I had to say, had it been pos- 
sible. But it was not; the whole facts were only known to me 
yesterday.’ 

He made no reply, looking at Nora in dumb surprise. Had 
she not one word to say, she whom he had always known so high- 
spirited, and ready to take up arms in self-defence? He could 
understand her anxiety to spare her father; but she ought t 
rebut the foul charge so far as it affected herself, for the sake of 
the man she had promised to marry. Surely this much was due 
to him! She ought to say that she herself was blameless, as he 
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felt sure she was, Or how could he manage the rest? Then he was 
a little sore from another cause. She had told him that she had 
loved some one else; but why could she not say to them, as she 
had said to him, that she no longer desired that other’s love ? 
She owed something to the man who had shown himself so ready 


ty condone everything for her sake. Had he not told her that her 


father was safe from him? He tried to be large and generous in 
his judgment—presently he would be ; his love was strong enough 
to pardon all; but, for the moment, he was wounded and offended, 
and unable to utter a word. 

Mrs. Verral augured favourably from his silence. He had been 
so ready to hurl words of defence in the outset. His belief in 
Nora was beginning to be shaken, and she had only to press her 
words home now. If her object was to be gained, it would be only 
gained that way, before he had time to retract. 

‘I do not think it can be said of me that I have spoken with 
undue warmth, when it is considered how much this shameful pro- 
ceeding has affected me and mine. It should be remembered my 
child was engaged to be your wife before you were wronged of the 
property, Edward. Her heart was almost broken by the cruel 
manner in which she was cast off.’ This was, to say the least, a 
little hyperbole of speech, and the expression in Mrs. Lydesley’s 
eyes caused her to add, rather hurriedly, ‘If poor Alicia for a while 
allowed it to be supposed she was being won by some one else, it 
arose from a natural, if not altogether wise, desire to conceal what 
she really felt. She has not changed.’ Alicia was looking very 
sweet and pretty and unchanged; but his eyes were down- 
cast. Her mother’s cheeks were uncomfortably warm with the 
knowledge that, if she contrived to throw dust in her nephew’s eyes, 
others were not to be so blinded. A trifle more acrimoniously she 
went on, ‘And if I have stated too much with regard to Miss 
Gray in the matter, I have spoken in her presence, and it is open 
to her to deny it, and prove me wrong if she can.’ | 

Nora looked at her for a moment, then for the first time broke 
the silence. In a low but decided voice she said, 

‘T accept the blame—and the shame.’ 

‘For another !’ was Basil Lydesley’s swift thought. He too 
was beginning to see now. 


“ her eyes more pleadingly towards Sir Edward, Nora 
‘I think you will be able to forgive me—by and by. I think 
you will know that no punishment could be worse to me than the 
owledge of the wrong that has been done you.’ 
- He was still silent—still a little offended. Why did she put 
in that way, and before them all, making it more difficult for him, 
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with every word, when she ought to have known his desire was tg 
spare her ? 

But Nora breathed a sigh of relief as she finished speaking, 
The terrible tension of all her faculties in one direction was relaxed 
a little. Since the worst was known there was no longer any neces. 

sity for her to do more than shield her father. She would be spared 
- the other wrong of marrying a man she did not love. Sir Edward 
would now, of course, be only too glad to cancel the engagement 
and leave her free, and she would ask no more than to be allowed 
to take the consequences of what had been done upon herself, 

She had tried to put Mrs. Lydesley aside as she spoke, but the 
latter would not release her, keeping her arm more closely abcut 
the young girl, and even pressing a kiss upon her cold averted cheek, 
Basil had drawn nearer, and laid his hand for a moment upon Nora’s 
as he said, ‘The blame and the shame will have to be decided 
by three, Nora.’ 

She was not so well able to bear this, covering her face with 
her trembling hands. 

Mrs. Verral was trying to make the most of the moments by 
murmuring a few words aside to Sir Edward, who stood gazing at 
Nora with miserable yearning eyes, about the great anxiety she and 
dear Alicia had undergone on his account, suspecting that he was 
being deceived, yet unable to come to the rescue for lack of one 
link in the chain of evidence. 

‘As to Miss Gray’s motive—’ she went on, unconsciously rais- 
ing her tone. 

‘Ay, woman, her motive ?’ was repeated in a loud stern voice. 

They all turned hastily towards the verandah, whence the voice 
proceeded, and, to their great astonishment, beheld Mr. Norman 
leaning upon Marks’ arm. 

‘Father!’ ejaculated Nora, springing to his side, and turning 
to face the others, her one hand passed round his arm and the other 
clasped upon it. 


The moment Mrs. Jones informed Marks of Goodge’s visit, he 
had seen that all hope of hushing up the matter until after the 
marriage was gone, unless an appeal were made to Sir Edward, 
and he could be induced to stay proceedings and pay costs. He 
might possibly be so much in love as to even now marry the gil, 
notwithstanding the trick that had been played upon him; but 
Marks thought he knew human nature too well to trust entirely to 
that. Ifthe father took the onus upon himself, and Sir Edward 
found she was innocent in the matter, he might, in the generosity 
of the moment, condone it; and if he could be brought to do that 
in Marks’ presence, all might yet be well for Blair & Co., which 
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was as much as he hoped for. Mr. Norman must eat humble pie, 
and all that sort of thing; but Goodge need not know that. 
Once get the matter hushed up, and it would be easy to ride the 
hich-horse to Goodge. To his surprise, he found Mr. Norman 
already preparing to pay a visit to Riverside, although he did not 
explain to Marks that he had only waited so long in order to do 
what he was going te do in his own person. Marks had hoped to 
get the interview over and all forgiven before Jezebel, as he termed 
her, appeared upon the scene. When they heard she was already 
there, they had told the servants they would go into the grounds, 
and introduce themselves presently, when Mrs. Lydesley was dis- 
engaged. Passing through the house, and round to the verandah, 
they stood there unobserved, and early enough to hear all that had 
been said. 

Nora had shown that she was capable of doing what she had 
said she would do, and her father had cast more than one tri- 
umphant glance at Marks; but the latter had no time to waste 
upon sentiment, his busy brain was at work to make the most of what 
told for their side from a business point of view; and as yet Sir 
Edward had not committed himself by word or look. 

Her father! thought Basil Lydesley. He saw it all now. 
Thank God, he had not doubted her in the hour of her trial ! 

‘You want to know her motive ?’ once more repeated Mr. Nor- 
man. 

‘No, no; what matters the motive ?’ said Nora. ‘ You are 
mine, and I am yours, come what may. Do not listen to him,’ she 
excitedly added. ‘ He has been ill, and forgets.’ 

He put up one trembling hand to command attention, and 
sternly addressed himself to Mrs. Verral. 

‘I can tell you what was her motive. It was to save her 
lather. She was told that her miserable father had done this thing, 
and was appealed to to save him. Even you are obliged to see that she 
was capable of doing it. Not all the shame and insults you heaped 
upon her could make her swerve for a moment. What it cost her, 
only one or two’—glancing at Mrs. Lydesley and her son—‘ could 
have any conception of. But he intended to rescue her at the last. 
“4 8 not so lost as to allow her to sacrifice herself for him. There’s 
ne motive for you, woman! Show as good a one for hunting her 

own. Thank God, you will not be able to touch her! I can 
Prove she knew nothing of what has been done until quite lately, 
‘nd then she did the only thing she could do to make all the repa- 
ration in her power.’ 

_ ‘There must have been some mistake,’ said Sir Edward, be- 
eH to recover his nerve with his belief in Nora. Her father 
‘Skt Le what he would, so that she was guiltless; but he wanted 
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to show that he was ready to condone the whole thing, and, if pos. 
sible, give Mr. Norman a loophole of escape. ‘ You must haye 
thought your daughter had a right to the property, Mr. Blair. Jj 
was a half-sister the mistake was made about, was it not ?’ 

‘Entirely a mistake—’ Marks was cheerfully beginning. But 
Mr. Norman shortly interrupted, addressing Sir Edward. 

‘Put the worst construction you can upon it, only remember 
she had nothing to do with it. The consequences must fall upon 
me.’ 

‘But, my dear sir,’ hastily began Marks, eagerly availing him- 
self of a way of escape that he had been upon the watch for, and 
that Nora’s words had suggested to him, ‘ you must excuse my 
reminding you that you have been in failing health some time, and 
quite incapable of transacting business of late ;’ touching his own 
brow with his forefinger, and glancing significantly round at the 
others as he added, ‘ Hardly responsible, in fact.’ 

‘I see what you mean clearly enough,’ grimly said Mr. Norman. 
‘But I do not choose to avail myself of that way of escape. What 
I have done—’ 

‘Yes, yes, my dear sir; you have said that before, you know,’ 
once more interrupted Marks. ‘ All that can be explained to Sir 
Edward by and by. He will, I feel sure, be disposed to regard 
the matter from a lenient point of view; and as to the conse- 
quences—’ 

‘There will be no consequences, and there is no necessity for 
farther explanation,’ said Sir Edward. ‘ Whatever mistake may 
have arisen can be set right. Miss Gray has promised to be my 
wife ;’ at length able to say the words. 

Basil Lydesley half smiled. Let the other win her from him 
now, if he could! Give her up now! 

Marks briskly advanced a step, and made his best bow to Sir 
Edward, his face beaming with smiles. 

‘A very generous and honourable way of settling matters, sir. 

‘Generous, indeed!’ said Mrs. Verral. ‘ But I think Miss 
Gray will hardly like to take advantage of such generosity, under 
the circumstances.’ 

Sir Edward looked pleadingly at Nora. Her eyes fell, and she 
drew more closely to her father, as she replied, 

‘No. You are very good to—us, Sir Edward ; but I belong 
to my father now. It must be so; and you will see that it is best 
for you by and by.’ 

He knew now that he had lost her, and something of what the 
losing her would cost him. 

Mrs. Verral began to hope alittle. She must get him away at 
once. Now was the time, if ever, for Alicia! In a quiet plea 
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ant tone she excused herself to Mrs. Lydesley, and added to her 
“eo I must ask you to see me home, if you will, Edward. 
[am not feeling quite myself, and should be glad of your arm.’ 

In the bitterness of his disappointment he was not averse from 
availing himself of the opportunity for getting away. Bowing low 
over Nora’s hand, and murmuring good-bye to the others, he 
departed with his aunt and cousin. Mrs. Verral required the sup- 
port of his arm until she was safely seated in her own morning- 
room, and then she appeared to rapidly recover her usual strength, 
eagerly beginning, : 

‘You are not going to entirely ignore so shameful an attempt 
to rob you, Edward ? You have acted most generously; but I 
think you ought to mark your sense of their’—she still bracketed 
Nora with her father—‘ conduct in some way.’ 

‘Nora has done nothing wrong; and her father is safe from 
me.’ 

‘But so shameful an attempt to rob you of course absolves you 
from all—’ 


‘Hush, pray! Can you not see that it is not a question of 


what I would do? She would not have me now, aunt Maria.’ 

‘Then we must give her credit for seeing what is right so far,’ 
she returned, beginning to feel a little more mercifully inclined to- 
wards Nora. ‘ My dear boy, you have had a most fortunate escape, 
and you will very soon begin to see that it is all for the best. I 
am not afraid for you.’ 

‘Dear Edward, you must try to look at the bright side now, 
you know,’ softly put in Alicia, feeling that the bright side was 
very efficiently represented in herself. She was looking sweetly 


and charmingly sympathetic, in a becoming toilette that had only . 


a few days previously done great execution with Mr. Fanshawe. 
‘No one,’ with delicate emphasis, ‘could blame you. J think you 
have been most kind and forbearing. It was only an infatuation ; 
ind you will be the first to see that when you have got over it.’ 
He looked down at her with unseeing eyes. All her pretty 
aio were lost upon one who had learnt to look at the soul of a 
an. 
, ‘No man who has loved Nora could have any desire to get over 
“ ee loved another woman, and I never shall !’ uncon- 
' a giving a double blow. He did not, indeed, give sufficient 
he to her to intend to wound. ‘I shall take every precaution 
illled a 8 tongues; and, as soon as matters are quietly 
hg shall go abroad, probably for some years. . Good-bye, aunt 
thought cata Alicia,’ adding, to the latter, with a little after- 
, Ope you will be happy in your new life.’ 
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Mrs. Verral caught at the words. Was it only pique, after gl] 9 

‘One moment, Edward,’ she hurriedly began : ‘if you are under 
the impression that Alicia is engaged to Mr. Fanshawe, you are 
very much mistaken.’ , 

‘O, well, whoever it may be, she has my good wishes.’ 

Then, ina tone that was meant to be final, he once more wished 
them good-bye, walked out of the room and out of the house. He 
had not misconceived his aunt’s motives, and more than suspected 
her to be the writer of the anonymous letter. Her persecution of 
Nora he could not forgive. 

‘Lost both!’ ejaculated Mrs. Verral, sinking into her seat ag 
the door closed upon him. ‘ This is what your certainty has come 
to!’ or 
‘I think poor Edward is afraid to ask me just yet, mamma; but 
it will come—I—I think it will!’ bursting into tears. 

‘Never! Give up that hope at once, Alicia. I should have 
thought even your conceit could not blind you to that extent.’ 

‘Dear mamma, I am sure you cannot mean to be unkind to me.’ 

‘You will have to put up with Mr. Gaston, I suppose. There 
is no one else here; and it will be impossible for me to drag you 
about from place to place with our small means.’ 

‘Mr. Gaston has made an offer to Geraldine; she told me so 
this morning,’ sobbed out Alicia. 

Her mother gave a short bitter laugh, and, after standing a few 
moments at the window frowning at the sunshine, she said, 

‘For goodness’ sake do not sit sobbing there, Alicia! You 
know how red your eyelids get. Sit down, and write a line to 
your aunt. Say that I think I shall be able to spare you, after 
all. Fortunately, I did not tell her anything about your engage- 
ment to Mr. Fanshawe. And that reminds me—I must not forget 
the wretched old man wants his jewels back. We will do them 
up, and send them; or—no, perhaps I had better leave them at 
the lodge myself.’ 

‘I shall not have to return the emeralds, shall I, mamma? 
You know they were given to me before—’ 

‘They were given with the understanding that the engagement 
was to follow; and he will set it all over the place if they are not 
returned with the others.’ 

Alicia brushed away her tears, and prepared to do her mothers 
bidding. The latter’s face softened a little, as she watched her 
daughter sit down to the writing-table, and take out paper and en- 
velopes, telling herself that she had been, perhaps, 4 little hard. 
Had she not herself failed after being equally sure of success ? 
Alicia had certainly done her best; and, as to her conceit, the 
poor gil couldn't be expected to be perfect. 
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‘We must try to made the best of you, for your aunt’s,’ she said, 
more gently than she had yet spoken. 

‘T do not care to go, mamma,’ sorrowfully. 

‘Q, nonsense, child! A visit to Devonshire will do you good, 
after all this worry. I must see what I can do with Madame 
Celeste. I think we must manage to afford the new shade of lilac 
silk she was talking about. You shall not go to your aunt’s with 
anything out of date.’ 

‘QO mamma, how kind!’ ejaculated Alicia, beginning to look 
interested. 

Marks had followed Sir Edward to the Verrals’, determined 
not to lose sight of him until he had got the promise to condone 
the ‘mistake’-—adopting the term the other had used for it—in 
writing. He waited about, outside the house, not a little anxiously. 
If that Jezebel had her own way, she would induce him to take law 
proceedings even now, were it only to gratify her own vindictiveness. 

But Sir Edward came forth, as Marks very quickly found, in just 
the right frame of mind for the purpose. He was even slightly 
amused at the little man’s eagerness and anxiety, assuring him that 
he was quite ready to make his promise as legally binding as pos- 
sible as soon as he had pen and ink and paper at his disposal. 
Marks was quite equal to the occasion, suggesting that all three 
were to be obtained at a little inn by the roadside. Respecting his 
motive—he knew nothing about Goodge, and thought Marks was 
actuated solely by the desire to spare his master—Sir Edward fell 
in with his humour. They went into the little inn-parlour, where 
Marks drew up a paper sufficiently binding even to satisfy himself, 
the other signed it in the presence of witnesses, and they parted the 
best of friends. Marks would lie down to rest that night with the 
pleasant consciousness that oodge was nowhere. He would have 
to squeeze such costs as he had contrived to run up out of Mrs. 
Verral, thought Marks, with a chuckle. ‘A curious world—a 
curious world !’ was his mental ejaculation, as he walked back to 
Riverside, thinking over what had taken place. There was Miss 
Gray ready to take all the blame and the shame, as she called it, 
to shield her father, letting the friends she thought so much about 
believe her guilty! Had he not heard her with his own ears? There 
“es Mr. Norman refusing to let her have her way, insisting upon 
ing punished himself! Mrs. Lydesley and her son holding fast to 
on Gray when facts seemed to tell against her, and for no other 

son than because they liked her! Sir Edward ready to condone 
nine, and marry the daughter of the man that had wronged 

mM: And more puzzling than all, the clever woman—Marks 


gave Mrs. Verral credit for ability—had come to grief! ‘A curious 
World—a curious world ! | 
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‘Let us go ?’ Nora was whispering to her father. 

‘I—must—go alone.’ 

‘No. Do you think I would let you, now? Come what may, 
we will meet it together.’ 

Mr. Norman made some effort; but, although his will was 
good, he had not. the physical strength to carry him more than a 
step or two. But Basil Lydesley, who had been, sotto voce, 
giving a few directions to his mother, to which she replied with a 
nod and a smile, at once took matters into hisown hands. Advane- 
ing, with a quiet word or two—to the effect that Nora’s home was 
her father’s—-and with one look into her eyes, he passed his arm 
round the failing man, and gently supported him to a couch. 

Mr. Norman looked up into his face with a faint flickering light 
in his eyes, and the last smile his lips would be able to shape them- 
selves into. He would never speak or smile again. He had pre- 
viously had one slight attack of paralysis; and this last, which 
caused him to lie helpless in Lydesley’s arms, affected his speech. 
But he was able to communicate with them by writing; and the 
first thing done was to make reparation, so far as money could do 
it, to Sir Edward, who received his property intact. 

Moreover, Mr. Norman did not rest until his own vast property 
was transferred to his daughter, every bill in the possession of 
Blair & Co. cancelled, the office given up, and a handsome pen- 
sion settled upon Marks. The latter fought hard for the privilege 
of carrying on the business, offering to forego the pension for that 
purpose ; but could not induce them to consent. 

After a while—giving them due notice of his intention—he 
openly set up a money-lending business on his own account. But 
he met with difficulties he had not calculated upon. Rivals ap- 
peared in the field, worse, he told them, from one point of view 
than Goodge himself would have been. The Lydesleys set upa 
loan-cffice within a few doors of him in the same street; and Marks 
soon found it impossible to carry on business in competition with a 
firm who lent out money to deserving people without interest, keep- 
ing two or three clerks constantly employed in the necessary work 
of discriminating between the real and fictitious needs of the numer- 
ous applicants. As Marks said, it was no wonder that he did not 
prosper. This was the way Basil and Nora had hit upon for em- 
ploying a portion of their wealth; and many a poor curate and 
clerk and struggling tradesman could have told a grateful tale of 
the help received from Lydesley & Co. : 

As time goes on, Marks begins to show signs of wavering a little 
in his opinions of human nature. In fact, the world seems to have 
set itself the task to prove him wrong in his theory with regard to 
it. To judge by the people he is now constantly being brought 
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‘nto contact with, it might be supposed that the very name of rogue 
was a myth. Mrs. Jones, upon whom he has tried all sorts of tests, 
comes out of the crucible each time with less and less alloy, to say 
nothing of the happiness at Riverside, which seems rather to in- 
crease than diminish. If it arose from stupidity he could under- 
stand it better, or if it were the kind of love which begins and ends 
at home. But theirs are the healthily-balanced lives of mental 
and physical culture which begets wide sympathies, and both Basil 
and his wife are keenly interested in all the new schemes for 
ameliorating the misery of the world. 

Mr. Norman is passing slowly away; and the law is perhaps as 
sufficiently vindicated as though he were in a felon’s cell. Sur- 
rounded by every luxury, carefully tended by his child, he is, day by 
day and hour by hour, paying the costs of the past, in realising the 
truth of his own words—‘ How sharp a sword love may be, can only 
be learned by sinning !’ 


THE END OF ‘ WITH COSTS.’ 


















































LOVE’S RELICS. 
A Requiem. 





To-morrow I lose my liberty, 
Put on hymeneal fetters ; 
To-morrow I marry my fourteenth love, 
To-night I burn old letters. 


I’m sitting beside an antique chest, 
It opens ‘neath my fingers ; 

Around the coffer, Love’s savings-bank, 
The ghost of dead love lingers. 


I lift a packet—I break the seal : 
Forget-me-nots forgotten, 

A faded lily, heartsease in dust, 
Dry stalks and bits of cotton. 


What next? A glove for a slender hand, 
A tarnished wedding favour, 

A ragged motto, a bonbon pulled, 
Mementoes with musty savour. 


A broken sunshade! Methinks I glimpse 
An arch sweet face behind it ; 

Love’s blush it covered, and once it screened 
A vow, and lips that signed it. 


A summer’s madness, keen autumn chills, 
We shivered and yawned together ; 
Ere spring we parted, each sought a mate 

Of more congenial feather. 


A ballroom programme ; one only name 
Stands lettered ’gainst the dances ; 

The name of a queen in Beauty’s list 
For whom men shivered lances. 


Her thrall she held me for two short months, 
And then she rived my collar ; 


Young Croesus bought her in Fashion’s mart, 
All-potent is the dollar. 


A strip of satin! A Derby-day! 
Ah, that’s my first blue ribbon ! 


The favourite I, and cantering home 
I distanced Jem Fitzgibbon. 
















































LOVE’S RELICS. 


A small porte-bonheur. Algiers, I see, 
The sunny pirate city ; 

Earth’s face all glory, an azure sky, 
And hark, the bulbul’s ditty ! 


My love lay dying, her hand in mine; 
She said, ‘ ’Tis hard to sever ;’ 

She slipped the bauble from her thin wrist, 
And murmured, ‘ Keep it ever.’ 


I cannot part with my lost love’s gift, 
I took it from her weeping ; 
Amidst the roses in that fair land 
I left my darling sleeping. 


Of lustrous tresses, alackaday ! 
This till a sheaf discloses : 

Black, brown, and auburn, and one pale gold, 
Like Gloire de Dijon roses. 


"Twas given me by a generous soul 
At dinner ’neath the table ; 

A handful truly, and might have made 
For Hope a toughish cable. 


The coffer’s empty. I stir the fire, 
And gather up my treasures ; 

I burn them ruthlessly, all but one— 
I care not for half measures. 


The ringlets frizzle, the letters blaze, 
Gloves, ribbons, curl and smoulder ; 
And still I linger beside the pyre 
Till the year is one day older. 


The auto da fé has done its worst, 
I’ve burnt my old loves’ letters ; 
I stifle a rising sigh or two, 
And go to clinch my fetters. 


My ‘ love's last shift’ methinks I’ve made 
(For this see Colley Cibber) ; 

I've laid the phantoms of thirteen loves, 
No longer will they gibber. 


To-day I marry my fourteenth love, 

A piquante little beauty ; 
Men say I’m a fortunate man—I hope 
To handfast love to duty. 








THRICE. 


By J. STANLEY. 





Be 


TWENTY years ago there was not a more popular man in the service 
clubs than the present Lord Pendleton. A captain in the —th 
Hussars, he had seen some service in India while yet hardly out of 
his teens; he had plenty of money; and he was frank, hearty, and 
good-looking, a favourite with men and women. No one would 
have said there was a bee in the Honourable Fustace Preston’s 
bonnet; yet in the smoking-room he would, on rare occasions, 
express a belief, and tell a tale, ay, and seriously too, which, in the 
case of a more visionary man, would have started that theory. His 
belief was that he was in some degree endowed with the powers of 
the evil eye; and his tale was the one I am going to tell. His 
lordship is now seldom seen in London society, his Scotch estates 
taking up all his time; so that the circumstances once familiar to a 
good many are now almost forgotten even in the clubs. 
Portland-place, ten o’clock in the forenoon of a July day thirty- 
four years ago. The sun was shining hotly on the broad white 
pavement. The great gray houses flashed and sparkled in its glare. 
A sleepy brightness lay upon the street, which a few hours earlier 
was gay with the bustle of carriages and the sights and sounds of 
‘revelry by night.” One or two early riders—sensible folk—were 
starting for the Park. The butcher-boy, like a blue-coated Jugger- 
paut, was doing his best to sacrifice the heedless passer-by. At 
the area-gates the servants were exchanging gossip and discussing 
the arrangements for the coming day, or were lazily watching the 
water-cart going its welcome round. No one hurried. The 
quietude that, at the height of the season, marks a fashionable 
street at an unfashionable hour was over it all. Everywhere heat 
and quiet. No sign of vulgar stir was there, when the door of No. 
98 was noisily opened, and a peal of merry laughter announced 4 
pair, whose appearance instantly dispelled the languor of the scene. 
Short black jacket, deep white collar, orthodox high hat, declared 
the Eton boy; while fair straight hair, a ruddy well-cut face, and 
honest gray eyes—ah, they are the same eyes now, though the 
shoulders have grown broad and bent, and the bronzed face 18 
wrinkled, and the hair is flecked with white. His companion is al 
odd contrast, but his breeding is just as perfect in its way, for he 
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‘sa white and fawn-coloured bull-terrier of Lord Pendleton’s famous 
strain. His big head and short legs, his broad chest and well- 
rounded barrel, in fact his whole six-and-thirty pounds of dog-flesh, 
are the envy and admiration of half the cadgers of Houndsditch. 
But Bryn is too sagacious to be hocussed, and too formidable to be 
captured by other means. When his young master is not at school 
they are inseparable companions ; and this is not by many a one 
the first morning that the Honourable Eustace and his bull-terrier 
have merrily careered with shout and bark through the solemn 
neighbourhood, to crown their morning’s pleasure with a run in the 
Park. But they will not get so far this morning. They are a 
pretty sight ; rude life and vigorous youth are so apparent in their 
every movement that the butler, half asleep after his night’s vigil, 
gazes long after them, and predicts that the ‘ young master ‘Il be a 
pretty racket when he grows up.’ As for Bryn, he is wild with 
delight; so indeed he is on every one of these periodical expedi- 
tions, and welcomes each recurring one with a noisy pleasure that 
no amount of repetition seems to diminish. The pair sweep 
merrily round the corner into Weymouth-street, the dog leaping 
upon his master, and barking loudly in the plenitude of joyous 
freedom. But, alas, a shabby little girl about the boy’s own age, 
who, laden with a basket, is making for Oxford Market, has not 
had experience that, savage as he looks, Bryn’s bark is worse than 
his bite, except where strange and ill-intentioned dogs are concerned. 
In bounding from his master he makes towards her; she shrinks 
away, runs into the road; there is a faint scream; a cab pulled 
up hastily, but too late; and the next moment Bryn is licking a 
white unconscious little face, down which the blood is trickling 
from a wound in the forehead. ‘ You beastly fool !’ cries the boy 
hotly to the driver, who was really no more in fault than the dog, 
and says so. The usual crowd gathers from some invisible source, 
the policeman picks up the child, and, looking round with the 
coolness of custom, says interrogatively, ‘To the hospital ?’ 

‘No, put her in the cab, peeler, and take that clumsy fellow’s 
number. Tell him to drive slowly. And you, fellow, drive to No. 
98 Portland-place,’ said the boy, giving his directions with the calm 
authority which an Etonian acquires at twelve years of age. No 
Sooner said than done: and, with an added sense of importance, he 
drives home with his charge. Hester Lennard, when she recovered 
her scattered wits and opened her eyes, found soft. cushions under 
her, and soft hands tending her forehead. Her mother was a char- 
Woman, and to the child’s eyes, hitherto accustomed to the dingy sur- 
toundings of Great Titchfield-street, the well-furnished breakfast- 


‘oom, where the meal was still unremoved, was splendour beyond 


imagination. 
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Eustace’s aunt—his mother was not in town—was only too glad 
to find that ‘that boy’ was not to blame for the catastrophe; and, 
true woman as she was, showed herself ready enough to look to the 
little victim of it. A deep cut, running across the forehead, was 
the only real injury, the fright excepted, which the child had gus.- 
tained. This Miss Preston bathed and bandaged; the old butler 
held the basin and hot water ; Eustace fed the invalid with strange 
dainties, and delighted to see her enjoy them ; and Bryn licked her 
hand, fully conscious that something dreadful had happened, but 
uncertain as to the share of guilt which justly fell to him, a state of 
conscience which he expressed by a lowered wagging of his whilom 
feathering tail. The elder ones had forgotten the matter in a fort- 
night ; Eustace remembered it at times, for the events of youth 
are slow to fade; but the girl never forgot that hour of the summer 
morning: the delightful taste of luxury, the bright flower-decked 
room, the sense of being cared for, the thankful restfulness, returned 
to her again and again, and were a factor in her life. 

‘I will call and see your mother, my dear, and explain how it 
happened,’ said Miss Preston, kissing her and putting a little present 
in her hand. Then a cab was called, and Eustace and the footman 
were ready to escort the waif home again. ‘ She’s an awfully plucky 
little girl,’ said the young swell, in his swaggering way, to curtsying 
Mrs. Lennard, ‘ and I’ve given her my gold pencil-case to keep; and 
if ever she’s in trouble let her come to me, the Honourable Eustace 
Preston, and I'll put it all right.’ Thus ends scene the first. So 
Captain Preston, when a boy of fourteen, met Hester Lennard for 
the first time. 


II. 


Six years passed slowly by, as years pass when we are young. 
Bryn had been gathered to his fathers, after a painful period of 
spoon-meat and bullying by his own descendants, and Bill, his son, 
reigned in his stead, and might often be seen fastened to a staple 
outside Canterbury-gate. Our hero was at Christchurch, and his 
rooms in Peckwater were a favourite resort of all the wealthier and 
idler youth of that famous quadrangle. He was, of course, of the 
elect—of that happy set who never become entirely Oxonian, but 
introduce a leaven of London life and the outside world into the 
collegiate mass. He rose late, dressed irreproachably, hunted m 
pink, gave great lunches and dinners, and generally swaggered 
about the House. Life was very pleasant to him. An only son, 
and heir to a well-acred peerage, society was eager to receive him, 
and every one was anxious to be his friend. The sunny side of the 
world was always turned towards him, and his lines were in pleasant 
places. But he was not disliked by the poorer or less popular men: 
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they had always a good word for him, and voted him a thorough 
gentleman. In this respect he differed from his close chum Charley, 
or, a8 his friends styled him, Car Bunbury. Car was a man very 
popular in that set, for his aim was to be so, and he was a clever 
fellow; but he persisted in overlooking those whom he thought his 
‘nferiors, and was consequently hated by them. He was not a 
naturally bad man; rather an artificially bad one, for he wished to 
appear such, and in the effort to attain this he became what ne only 
aimed at seeming. Some may blame him more than the man who, 
naturally of strong passions, is hurried by them to commit acts of 
which in his cooler moments he is ashamed. Be that as it may, 
Car Bunbury did as much, if not more harm than such a one. He 
dressed his part, as theatrical people say, cultivated a carefully- 
cynical manner, and, aided by a tall figure, a sallow complexion, 
and a dark moustache, he embodied his ideal very fairly. He and 
Preston were most intimate friends; they lived on the same stair- 
case, hunted together and dined together, and both were in the 
House eleven. Consequently it was quite in the nature of things 
that they should join in making one of those little trips to town in 
which the undergraduate delights. 

It was a wet and miserable night south of the Thames, and a 
billiard-saloon in the Blackfriars-road was crowded with more than 
its usual number of guests. It was the weekly harmonious evening, 
and sundry small stars from the music-halls were doing their best 
to amuse a throng of mechanics, clerks, and shop-boys. The per- 
formance was rather a dismal one; and so the young woman who 
presided over the bar seemed to think, as she gazed wearily at the 
clock whenever a favourite song caused a lull in her employment. 
Though there was an air of finery about her, such as marks the 
barmaid class everywhere, yet in other respects she was not like 
them. Her dark eyes were restless and gloomy; her answers were 
short and sharp to all alike; and she evidently had not learned, or 
did not believe, that business and pleasure could be combined. Yet 
her pale straight features and tall full figure would win her plenty 
of admirers, whom her sarcastic temper soon drove to despair. 

The landlord, an enterprising Yankee, voted her something out 
ofthe common way in barmaids, and valued her accordingly. In 
truth, Hester Lennard had not grown up into a particularly con- 
tented or pleasant woman: she was ambitious, and that is hardly 
compatible with contentment. It was as if that one glimpse years 
ago at the life of a class above her, when she was just old enough to 
notice and remember, had turned her head. It had probably influ- 
enced her feelings and aims ever since; her mind was always run- 
ing on the way to get upwards in the social scale, and as yet 
without any success. Still she was ‘a good summer,’ to quote her 
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master’s words, ‘and as steady and as honest a girl as any thig 
side the water.’ 

Presently, as the fingers of the clock were marking eleven, ang 
she was calculating that in another hour she would have finished 
her day’s work, a little interest intruded itself into the dreary round 
of pewter-filling. Two gentlemen, fashionable, good-looking, and 
in evening dress, had entered the room, and become the centre of 
attraction. A swallow-tailed coat is a phenomenon in the Black- 
friars-road. They had come for the fun ofthe thing. One of them 
had in some way fallen in with the American proprietor, who never 
missed a chance of extending his custom, especially upwards. Of 
course they called for something to drink ; and being young and 
Oxonians, they, equally of course, made for the Hebe who presided 
over the beer-engine. But like the smaller fry, they received little 
encouragement; and Bunbury, not caring that his reputation for gal- 
lantry should suffer in his friend’s eyes, soon moved off to find other 
amusement. But Preston, who, though far from a saint, neither 
was nor pretended to be a roué, found considerable amusement in 
drawing out her scornful replies. He was thus engaged, and was 
scanning her more closely, when his eye was caught by a gold pencil- 
case hanging conspicuously at her waist. He wondered for a mo- 
ment why it seemed so familiar to him, then suddenly recognised it 
as a former possession of his own. It flashed across him how and 
when he had parted with it. ‘So you are Hester Lennard,’ he said 
coolly, and enjoyed her flush and start of surprise. Then he told 
her who he was, and how he had known her again, and laughingly 
he reclaimed his gift. With something of the shy pleasure of the 
child, she recognised her boy-hero. 

He was delighted to see her, and freely told her so; the ice was 
broken, and it was almost as if two old friends had met. He told her, 
with his boyish frankness, of all that he had done, and was doing, 
and of his Oxford life; and he quite forgot to reassume his old flir- 
tation manners, which now might have met with more success. 
Presently Car Bunbury came back in a state of great boredom, by no 
means well satisfied with the fun of the thing. Preston introduced 
him to Hester, told of the accident, and how they became acquainted. 
But Car, after taking off his hat like an emperor, and saying a few 
polite but haughty nothings, did not seem much interested; he 
leaned against the bar, and thought apparently of nothing, while the 
other two talked. Only he stroked his moustache, which in many 
men is a sign of meditation. Before they left—and they stopped 
until the house closed—Preston announced his intention of coming 
again when he was next in town. Hester appeared by no means 
displeased. So they two went both of them together, as old Homer 
puts it of his heroes. He did more than keep his word, as was 
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natural ; for, happening to be, which was a rare thing, on that side 
of the water a fortnight later, he looked in, innocently enough, to 
while away a half-hour in the bar-parlour. But there was no Hester 
there! A strange girl, all fringe and ribbons, regretfully referred 
him to the landlord, by whom he found himself very coolly received. 

‘I guess you’ve come after the new one,’ said the man grimly ; 
and with great difficulty, and only by the exercise of unwonted 
patience, could Preston persuade him that he was really ignorant 
what was the matter. At length he learned that the gentleman 
who had come with him had called again, had come every day, and 
had been always hanging about the bar talking to the girl. And 


just three days before, Hester Lennard had gone off with him. 
‘She'll have repented it before now,’ said the landlord gloomily ;— 


and his hearer, as he cursed his own familiar friend whom he had 
trusted, knew that the man spoke the truth. There was nothing 
tobe done. He could cut Bunbury, but for anything else it was 
not his business ; and who was he, to talk? And, again, he had 
never seen the girl but twice. He shrugged his shoulders with an 
attempt at cynicism as he left the house and tried to shake off his 
reoret. Yet the reeking greasy streets through which he had to 
pass had never looked so squalid and wretched as now. He slid a 
few coins into the hands of the miserable beings that, dirty and 
cold and wet, crouched in the shelter of the bridge, and hurried on 
towards the more familiar parts. There are times when a man’s 
eyes are opened for a moment to see life from a different point of 
view. And he gave a shivering backward glance as he turned into 
the well-lighted hall of his club, and his friends thought him 
strangely unsociable that evening. But it passed away: the velvets, 
not the rags, were for him. 


IIT. 


It was the spring of the year 1857. In the distant empire, 
whose magnificence Burke and Macaulay have used all the powers 
of the orator and essayist to put before us, four men were playing 
billiards. Three of them were British officers, though at present 
there was little to indicate the fact ; the fourth was a native. Yet 
the curtain-hung hall, with its lofty arches, its gorgeous roof, its 
pillared verandah—ay, and the great building, half-fortress, half 
palace, of which it formed a part—belonged to him. He was the 
Nawab of Jesselghur, a high-born Hindoo; amember of the great Mah- 
tata confederacy that, a century before, was the virtual ruler of the 
peninsula. Now he was merely a pensioner of the Company, allowed 
to keep up some degree of state; but in all essentials dependent 
upon the Resident and the detachment of troops who occupied his 
“ty, and whose sentinels were posted almost within sight of his 
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verandah. Yet the pliant Nawab had bent to circumstances—nay, 
had taken kindly to them; and of the native princes, no one wag 
more popular with men of both services. He kept open house for 
them: he adopted their habits, and cultivated their friendship. He 
overleapt all the boundaries of caste, and strove in almost all 
respects to appear an Englishman. Consequently to be stationed 
at Jesselghur was to be in very pleasant quarters; and even the 
Honourable Eustace Preston, of the —th Hussars, thought himself 
lucky in having been invited by the senior officer to spend a fort- 
night’s holiday there. His own regiment was stationed at Bom- 
bay; and here he was enjoying the hospitality of the Mabratta 
prince. 

The other two were the major and captain of the resident 
detachment, both tolerably old campaigners, and resolute to get 
what enjoyment they could out of everything. Major Peele was 
especially fond of, and an adept at, billiards, and was immensely 
interested in the pool, which the Nawab’s table was enabling them 
to enjoy to perfection. Like many half-Anglicised Hindoos, the 
Nawab was clever with his cue, and at this moment the two junior 
officers had lost all their lives, and were standing out. The game 
lay between the other two, and was in favour of the major, who, by 
a possible, though rather difficult, stroke, might finish the contest. 
He was leaning over the table measuring the distance critically, 
when Preston exclaimed, 

‘Major, here’s your orderly just making for the courtyard, and 
with despatches, I think. They must be important, or he would 
not have come up here after us.’ 

‘Bother the despatches, young fellow, and watch this stroke, 
and you'll learn something for your money.’ 

And ‘the major made his stroke, and missed his game by 4 
hair’s-breadth. 

‘It’s your turn now, Nawab. Bah! That’s the worst stroke 
I've ever seen you make. Will I see the sergeant now? No, 1 
won't till I’ve made this stroke.’ 

And this time he did it, and won the game. 

‘That’s your last life gone, Nawab. You are not playing up 
to your usual form.’ 

And the Nawab was not indeed; for his ears were listening for 
something as they had never listened before, and now they have 
caught the desired sound. Ah, major, the mimic life you have 
spent five precious moments in taking has cost you your own, 4y, 
and many another life. The orderly is on the steps, is even at the door 
with the despatches that contain the first mutterings of the storm. 
The warning comes too late. The treacherous Hindoo at your side 
has caught the signal that tells him all is ripe for his share the 
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lot. He walks to the other end and strikes a bell. In a moment, 
as the unconscious Englishmen are lounging round the table, the 
curtains are flung aside and a score of swarthy fanatics seize them. 
Resistance, even if the surprise permitted any, is impossible. They 
are thrown down and savagely pinioned, while the Hindoo prince, 
his life-long mask laid aside, with eyes glittering with long-pent-up 
rage, his figure drawn up to its full height, gloats over them in his 
hour of triumph, and promises for them the most horrible death 
he can invent. With his threats ringing in their ears, they are 
flung into a small chamber on the ground-floor below the level of 
the verandah. It seems a dream to them, though we now under- 
stand it well enough. The despatches, that would have warned 
them that the great mutiny has broken out, are in the Hindoo’s 
hand, their bearer’s mutilated corpse is lying in the courtyard. 
Rage is the predominant feeling. The outrage is so audacious, an 
English officer has hitherto been so sacred, that they can hardly 
believe their senses, or the vengeful and unceasing cries that are 
uttered by the crowd that surrounds their prison. The only sur- 
vivor of that night is chary of talking of it and of them. Some idea 
he gives of how wearily the hours went, of the darkness, of the 
intense listening for the coming of their troops to the rescue, of the 
thirst, and of the useless demand for water. 

But about midnight the crowd without suddenly became silent, 
and the prisoners watched, O, how anxiously! as the door opened. To 
their astonishment, a female, dressed in dark garments and veiled, 
entered with some of the guard. Silently she pointed to Preston, 
and her attendants removed all save the thongs that bound his 
hands. Then they led him out after her and through the press 
outside. He fancied, as he passed these last, that he heard angry 
but suppressed murmurs. Wondering, they led him up to the bil- 
liard-hall with its open verandah, from which steps led to the court- 
yard. Here the men drew back to the other end of the room. The 
veiled figure came closer, drew a dagger from some hidden pouch, 
and silently cut his remaining bonds. 

‘Go,’ said the woman, in English, while it more and more 
seemed a nightmare. ‘Ride for your life to Oudipore. Your detach- 
ment there may still be faithful; here all have mutinied or are 
dead. A horse is waiting for you by the gate, and don’t spare him 
if you would avoid torture as well as death.’ 

‘But who are you?’ said the young officer, trying to get a 
better view, which the dim light of the torches at the other end 
did not permit him to do. How can I leave my comrades to die ?’ 

‘Fool! can you save them? And for me, am I not his favourite, 


or how have you come here ? Go, and remember that Hester Len- 
nard did not fail her old friend! 
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Before in his astonishment he could reply, an outcry aroge ip 
the house. She pushed him on to the verandah and pointed to 
the gateway silently. Obeying the impulse, he hurried acrosg the 
deserted court, and found a horse held by a syce, who instantly 
disappeared in the darkness. Great, however, as was still his owp 
peril, he could not avoid pausing to see what happened on the 
verandah, which was now brilliantly lighted by a score of torches, 
borne by a throng of men who poured from the house. The Nawab 
was at their head, mad, as it appeared, with passion. The woman 
met him quietly as he came on to the terrace, and to his Hindus. 
tanee questions, uttered with frantic haste, she seemed to give 
quiet replies. Then, as she would have passed him, he suddenly 
turned upon her and cut her down with the drawn sabre he had in 
his hand. It was done, and the woman unquestionably dead, before 
the watcher under the gateway understood the scene. For a mo- 
ment he made as if he would have returned to do he knew not what. 
Then, with a thought of his comrades and a shudder at their dan- 
ger, with a curse in his throat he drove the spurs into his horses’ 
sides, and by morning was safe within the lines at Oudipore. 

When the British troops awoke to the facts of the Mutiny, 
they showed themselves fell fighters, and little mercy was asked or 
given. And of all the lines of stern swordsmen, not one struck 
harder or with grimmer purpose than Eustace Preston. But he 
never met the man whom he longed to find in front of him. The 
Nawab of Jesselghur never came to the front, and when the Mutiny 
was crushed he had disappeared. He may still be alive, hiding 
among the northern tribes, or he may be even dragging out his ex- 
istence in this country, a beggar among the hated Feringhees. 

That it was Hester Lennard, and none other, who saved his life 
at the expense of her own, Lord Pendleton is assured, though how 
she came to Jesselghur or became connected with the Nawab can- 
not be ascertained. Bunbury was shot by one of his own men 
some months before the Mutiny broke out, and so all chance of ob- 
taining information from him is at an end. There is a shade of 
mystery over the story, as there used to be a shade of grave gloom 
over the then Captain Preston’s face whenever he told how thrice, 
and thrice only, he met the unhappy woman whose fate seemed 80 
curiously influenced by him. And then he would quote the well- 
known proverb about worldly philosophy and the things in heaven 
and earth. 




















THE WANING OF THE SEASON. 













































Tue natural end of the London season comes before June is over. 
The excitement and the enjoyments which began in May have 
progressed in so fiercely accumulative a fashion, that by the time 
Ascot is over everything seems to partake, more or less, of the nature 
of an anticlimax. Such an amount of dissipation and agitation 
has been crowded into the six or seven weeks which preceded 
the appearance of the Master of the Buckhounds in the green- 
and-gold glories of his Ascot uniform, that there no longer seems 
any room for additional jollity ; but the list of social engagements is 
still nearly as crowded as ever; and during the six weeks which have 
to elapse before the London season, that is already now beginning 
to weary most of us, comes to its natural close, there is an immense 
deal to be done, to be suffered, and, one may hope, to be enjoyed. 
But there is this distinction between the arrangements for the close 
and for the commencement of society’s annual carnival in the capital 
of the British Empire, that a great deal of the latter part of the 
London season is spent more out oftown than init. The truth is, 
that under no circumstances would the fatigues of the season be 
borne with as much equanimity as they are, unless the opportunities 
of a brief escape from London were so frequent and so invigorating. 
The area of society’s metropolitan existence is not coincident with 
Mayfair or Belgravia, or any other of the exclusively fashionable 
districts of modern Babylon. There is as much of London life to be 
witnessed—certainly during the latter portions of the London season, 
and during parts even of the earlier portion—on the banks of 
the lower and upper Thames, in Richmond Park, at Windsor, and 
elsewhere, as within the sound of Bow bells itself. In other words, 
London is so popular and satisfactory a place for the sons and 
daughters of British fashion, because it is not only as pleasant as it 
is to stay in, but as easy as it is to get out of. Garden-parties, 
Picnics, water-parties, little cruises in daintily-equipped yachts as 
far as the Nore, and perhaps farther—all these things give a variety 
'o London life, and impart to it the semblance of a country-house 
character, As the London season continues, what may be called 
the Arcadian elements in its economy are multiplied. There are 
re al-fresco festivals, more expeditions to wood and mountain and 
— in July, than in June or May. The natural necessity of 

usted nature asserts itself, and a polished invention provides ! 
at agreeable satisfaction of the want. _ 


Nothing could give a better idea of the final incidents of the 
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London season than the picture that accompanies these remarks. 
It is at once a faithful forecast of many social events which yet 
have to be celebrated, and a characteristically truthful sketch of the 
principles on which London society just now looks about for itg plea- 
sure. Here we have a group of yachtsmen, conspicuous amongst 
whom are the faces of the Heir-Apparent, Lord Alfred Paget, and 
Mr., or as we should now call him Sir, Thomas Brassey. They 
have not gone very far afield; they have too much on their handg 
just now to think of cutting themselves altogether adrift from 
London. But they are periodically consumed by a healthful crayin 

for the fresh air; and they have gone to the Isle of Wight to take 
all the fresh air which is available, and to make-believe that they 
are, during the space of forty-eight hours, bound for some earthly 
paradise by a sea route, such as that which Mr. William Morris hag 
described. That pleasant illusion is, perhaps, shared in to a yet 
greater extent by sailors like the Duke of Edinburgh and Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. In this case, the chorus commenced by the har- 
monious plash of the waves is completed by the sounds elicited from 
a Royal violin and by melodious improvisations which the composer 
of H.M.S. Pinafore and the Pirates of Penzance alone is able to 
devise. What the fruition of the sweet delights of the long vaca- 
tion is to privileged persons like these, that their anticipation is to 
public men more arduously occupied. This year there is no delect- 
able circumnavigation of the British Isles for the Prime Minister 
by the Grantully Castle. The House of Commons and the Irish 
Land Bill retain him as closely as the business of Chambers does 
the unhappy long-vacation judge; and the utmost which he can 
hope is to beguile his jaded fancy with the imaginary sound of the 
ripples of the Atlantic as he heard them this time last year off the 
Land’s End, the great Orme’s Head, and at many other points in 
his marine pilgrimage. It so happens that an unusual air of busi- 
ness-like animation is lent this year to the closing weeks of the 
London season by her Majesty’s return to Windsor to review her 
loyal Volunteers. That, however, is but the incident of a day; and 
though it will leave pleasant memories behind, and be, as one may 
hope, full of utility as a State precedent, long before the first 
fortnight of July is completed the Queen will have again taken the 
train due North. About two weeks after this military pageant, the 
Goodwood festival will be upon us. That marks, and will continue 
to mark, the real end of the London season. Even the Duke of 
Richmond and Fred Archer themselves could wish no more of it. 
Legislators, elective and hereditary, may yield to stern compulsion, 
and sit on at Westminster ; but no earthly power exists which can 
induce the men and women for whom they legislate to address 
themselves again to the once intermitted gaieties of the season. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the Third. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Aut Sophy’s anxious heart-beatings, however, were dispelled, ere 
long, by the entrance of Miss Pendragon with the two letters. Her 
whole aspect was cold, stern, and unfriendly. Sophy wondered how 
she could ever have thought it possible that she could like her, or 
imagine that a love-story was connected with her trumpery mourn- 
ing-ring with the seed-pearls. 

‘You can leave the room, Miss Aspenall,’ she said, indicating 
the door; and she then handed the letters to Sophy, remaining in 
the room herself. 

As Sophy had conjectured, one letter was from Tom Hickathrift ; 
the other was not, alas, from Godfrey, but from the Great Prophet, 
and it certainly spoke volumes in favour of the omniscience of the 
Cause to which he was attached, that some one of its disciples 
should have been enabled to furnish him with her present address. 
It had always been impressed upon her, however, that the tortuous, 
though invisible, ramifications of this mysterious scheme extended 
in all sorts of unsuspected directions, the ‘ wire-pullers,’ ‘ scene- 
shifters,’ and ‘stage-carpenters’ being equally qualified for the 
blandishments of a Court or the drudgery of a kitchen; and it did 
hot, therefore, seem altogether unnatural to suppose, considering 
how enthusiastically Francis St. Clair had laboured towards the 
furtherance of its tenets, that one of these should have been told off 
to keep an eye upon his daughter. 

Only in this way, at least, could Sophy explain the arrival of 
the letter at the Cedars. Both epistles had been opened, and the 

little picture’ was ruthlessly mutilated. To Miss Pendragon, in 
Spite of her erudition, that of the Great Prophet must have been 
What is vulgarly termed ‘a puzzler.’ It was of exceeding great 
leneth and breadth, and ran as follows: | 


‘My Daughter,—Marvel not that I address you thus. Human 
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relationship and human ties of blood are of the body only; yoy 
are my daughter in the Spirit; ages upon ages ago, your thinking 
part was born from mine, so it always has been, so it always will 
be. Action is the child of Soul, and the Prophetess is the daughter 
of the Sage’s thought. 

‘These things must no longer be mysterious unto you. Hitherto 
we have not expounded them, for the brain of the growing child 
could not bear them. Now you have attained development, you 
must be submitted to the test, in order that it may be known whether 
you are a degenerate outcast, or whether you shall be accomplished, 
in this your present existence, which all these long ages have been 
labouring to bring forth. 

‘ Know then, that the Great Struggle of millions of cycles is now 
approaching its final conflict and its termination. No one can be 
neutral now; you must cast in your lot with the one side or the 
other, for in this Struggle, apathy, frivolity, inertness, or love of 
pleasure, or applause, are the chiefest leaders of the Host of the 
Enemy ; and if you are enslaved by any of these, you become a fol- 
lower of the basest and meanest of the Powers of Evil. 

‘And now, would you learn what this Warfare is, and when it 
commenced? ... I tell you that you may number the leaves of the 
trees, the sands of the seashore, and the stars in heaven more 
easily than you could count the centuries back to the time when it 
began! But I will give you an Epoch, which the oldest of the 
Vedas commemorates... . 

‘After an Eternity had passed, there came the Gift of God from 
Brahm ; until then there had been Silence. That Gift was Speech. 
But this Speech was twofold. It included Truth ; likewise, it in- 
cluded Untruth. Now the Surs and the Assurs (the Gods and the 
Demons) equally employed speech; therefore the Gods and.the 
Demons became alike. But the Surs left Untruth and betook them- 
selves to Truth ; and the Assurs left Truth and betook themselves 
to Untruth ; and Truth said, ‘‘ When I lived with the Assurs, the 
Gods left Untruth and betook themselves to Truth, therefore I will 
go to the Surs.” So, likewise, spake Untruth on his part, and be- 
took himself tothe Assurs. Thus, all that the Surs spake was truth, 
and all that the Assurs spake was untruth. But the Surs, who 
spake nothing. but truth, became apparently less strong and less 
prosperous. Hence, whosoever speaks nothing but truth becomes, 
also, apparently less strong and less prosperous; but assuredly m 
the end he will prevail, for in the end the Gods will overcome the 
Demons. So, likewise, he that speaks nothing but untruth shall 
apparently become more strong and more prosperous ; but in the 
end he shall be confounded, as the Assurs also shall be confounded. 
Thus it has been from the beginning, and this is the great under: 
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lying Verity of all the Creeds. The Zendavesta declares the un- 
dying warfare between Ormazd and Ahriman, wherein the AXons of 
Light shall battle perpetually with the Powers of Darkness, appa- 
rently in vain, but destined to overcome at the last. This is the 
Jewish trial of Job by Satan—the Christian belief in the temporary 
triumph of Antichrist. This, in the earliest and latest of creeds, 
Islam, is the subjugation of all but the faithful few by Dedjal and 
their persecution, until the hour when that impersonation of all evil 
shall meet with his final overthrow in the Great Battle. 

‘Now has the moment come for you to decide in whose host 
you will range yourself! Will you be an apostate to those Spirits 
from whom you have derived your being, or are you ready to come 
forward and be purified by trial? It is not now the wild-beast of 
the arena, as in the times of the virgin-martyrs of nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, nor the earthly flames which consumed Joan of Arc 
after her brief career. The Enemy changes his weapons and his 
warfare, as Time passes on. Bodily torture is not a powerful 
enough implement for him now, and his endeavour is, by subtle craft, 
to pervert, to enchain, and to enslave the soul. 

‘There have been countless battles betwixt Sur and Assur, and 
now the victory has inclined to the one side—now to the other. 

‘The Assurs triumphed when, with physical force of conquer- 
ing hordes, they overran the plains of Hindustan, and made the 
obscene worship of Siva, and the incarnate sanctity of the Brahmin, 
lord over the pure doctrine of the yet uncorrupted Veda. For a 
time only, the just Buddha swayed the balance to the other side. 
Then, again, the Assurs triumphed; and there followed the days 
of the Assur or Assyrian monarchy, when (as the Hebrew books 
will tell you) the Great Empire of Babylon set up the Golden 
Image before which the whole earth was compelled to bow down, and 
whose one article of Faith was, ‘ There is no God but the King.” 

‘This, the champion of the Surs, Cyrus the Mede, overthrew, 
when he established the monarchy, whose principle it was that 
even the King could not set aside the Law or the Decree. Then, 
when his successors (being idolatrous fire-worshippers) became 
corrupted, there followed the Macedonian with his claims to God- 
head ; and his successors, who persecuted the Hebrew race because 
they would not submit to worship them ; last of all came the Cesars, 
who pretended to be divinities upon earth.... 

‘These were the triumphs of the Assurs. Afterwards, in later 
es, as Buddhism has been overthrown, in one region, by the 
Success of the Brahminical Assurs, and has, in another, perverted 
pi half the human race to a godless, lifeless, system of priest- 
alt, 0, also, has Christianity, by the separation of its precepts 
°m its practice, been transformed into a curse instead of a blesz= 
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ing, energetic only in its persecution of Mussulmans, who still holg 
to the Truth.... 

‘I write these things to you in order that you may not hesitate 
upon which side to range yourself; for the Struggle becomes more 
terrible than ever as we approach towards the end. 

‘Know this, therefore, that Untruth, and that which is worse 
than Untruth— fallacy, wrong judgment, false thought, confused 
speech, and bedimmed eyesight—now rule in the world; and I call 
upon you to be true to your own ancestral Spirit, and to arise and 
do battle against them. 

‘ Few in numbers, and apparently feeble in power and resource, 
are those of whom J—unworthy though I be—am one of the leaders ; 
yet, as the Spirit of Truth is in us, we possess this power. It is 
given unto us to know. We are everywhere; we discover all 
things; and as in the human frame one fragment alone is inde- 
structible (as the Rabbis say), and from the bone Luz, at the Day 
of Resurrection, the whole body of man shall be reconstructed, so, 
when the hour has come, to us—the nucleus—shall be gathered the 
army to the battle. The Tartar hordes, wandering in the mental 
darkness of Buddhism, and endangered and oppressed on either side, 
still, at their camp-fires, are chanting the refrain, ‘‘ Reveal thyself 
to us again, O Timour !” and, when the hour has struck, a greater 
than Timour shall be revealed; and the men who first forged the 
horseshoe, the stirrup, and the lance-head, and thus trampled the 
Kast, as Attila, the Scourge of God, trampled the West, shall again 
ride forth in the later days, conquering, and to conquer. . . . But 
this time—be it near, be it afar off—is not yet with us; and 
in the mean time we need workers in our cause. . . . Above all, we 
need women. This is a time when, for a Priestess, we require not 
the mature prophetess of Delphi, or the mail-clad maiden of Dom- 
remy, but a simple child-girl, like unto yourself, my daughter, who 
dares to speak the words of truth, and who can put aside all selfish 
wishes and aspirations, and sacrifice her own feelings for the Great 
Cause. 

‘One little proof I demand of you before your final initiation. 
You are my chosen one; but where my chosen one is, the Enemy, 
who knows his danger, has a chosen one also. With prudence, how- 
ever, he may be defeated. 

‘By what the ignorant would speak of as a chance, you are 
thrown now in constant companionship with the daughter of on¢ 
who, by his actions, writings, and orations, has proved himself an 
avowed enemy of the Great Cause. With this child of our opponent 
you must form what the World and its Prince would designate 8 
friendship ; but beware lest you are betrayed by your earthly aflec- 
tions! Throughout your intercourse with her, you must have but 
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one object in view—the triumph of the Great Cause, and the frus- 
tration of its enemies. If you bear not this in mind, you are false 
to us, and you will have fallen into the miserable heresy of the 
Yezidis, who court favour with the Power of Evil only from fear of 
a? Isabella is the name of the maiden for whom you are to pre- 
tend an affection; and I charge you that you use your intimacy with 
her for the good of the Cause; and as a first proof of this, I com- 
mand you to obtain from her a copy of the draft of that secret agree- 
ment, which her father (by what the world would term an accident, 
but which the Surs contrived) left amongst the notes of a speech, 
which he desired his daughter to correct and copy out for him before 
she returned to your academy, and which is now, without her 
knowledge, lying amongst the private papers in her desk. I know 
that your spirit has hitherto been enrolled amongst us; that it will 
be so also in the future, I am well assured; for you cannot escape 
your destiny. This is, not to undergo either the feverish or the 
stagnant life of the women of this age, upon whom the primeval 
curse still rests. Their curse is, to desire and to serve; it is your 
privilege to be both a Priestess and a Prophetess; to undergo, it 
may be, in this world, the dread fate of the murdered Cassandra, 
but to rise afterwards to the fullest, highest, and noblest of rewards : 
to place your naked heel upon the neck of the haughty and the 
strong, and to behold the accomplishment of that sublime Scheme 
for which you laboured during your pilgrimage on earth.’ 


Here ended the letter of the Great Prophet. That of Sir 
Thomas Hickathrift was much shorter. It formed a marked 
contrast to the Prophet’s, too, in every other way. Sophy had 
not yet written to him, and he was therefore still unaware that 
any eyes save hers would peruse his words; and this, no doubt, 
accounted for the fact that some of them may have been a little 
indiscreet. His letter ran thus: 


‘My dearest Sophy,—Since I last wrote, I find that Baldwin 
—the farmer I told you of—won’t take Stillingfleet, he says, on 
any account ; and he says others of his class feel as he does about 
it. They object, he says, to the fact that your poor father is buried 
in the garden, within sight of the principal windows, fancying that 
the place may have become haunted. I explained to him that it 
Was his own personal wish, which we couldn’t avoid respecting, 
Particularly after we found that, on account of his opinions, the 
— behaved in the disgusting way they did; but you know 
What an ignorant set we all are about here! However, as I feel 
“ure you will dislike the idea of its being let at all, I thought I 
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would just write and tell you that, at present, there don’t seem 
much chance. I hope, dearest, I’m sure, that you’re well and 
happy. One would like to have had a letter, of course; but now 
that you’re pursuing your studies, one knows that you must pe 
pressed for time. What they can possibly find to teach you is what 
I can’t help wondering ; for I should be puzzled to name anything 
that you don’t know already. I hope, dear, that they’re all kind to 
you, and that the old woman who keeps the school isn’t a sglaye. 
driver, and gives all the girls plenty to eat. I'd bet anything that 
not one of them’s half as pretty as you are. Poor old Hornblower 
is dead; we must look upon it as a happy release for everybody. 
Good-bye, dearest Sophy. Send us a line when you can; and 
believe me to be, for ever and ever, yours most faithfully and 
devotedly, THomas Hickarurtrr.’ 


‘Will you have the goodness to explain the meaning of these 
two extraordinary letters ?? Miss Pendragon demanded, with a 
terrible sternness of manner. 

‘I could explain them,’ poor Sophy answered hopelessly ; ‘ but 
it would take a very, very long time, and afterwards, I don’t believe 
you would be able to understand !’ 

She said this in utter desperation, with no thought as to whether 
her words would offend. The notion that she was utterly and entirely 
misunderstood weighed heavily upon her spirit, and she was op- 
pressed with a sense of injustice, and of her personal inability to 
set matters to rights. If the life of the world, without, resembled 
in any respect this new life of mental and moral imprisonment, she 
knew that in such a world she must pine and languish just as a 
country-raised plant must pine and languish in the atmosphere 
of some fever-stricken city-court. If these unjust suspicions, shal- 
low friendships, and mean ambitions, were the results of religion, of 
culture, of enlightenment, she felt that she would willingly forego 
the fruit of knowledge, and return, once more, to the old, wild, 
happy, pagan days that were gone by. 

She knew now, though she had not known it then, that, in this 
time of her innocency, all the earth had seemed to her as an altar 
whereon to offer up perpetual praise from her glad heart; and the 
whole vault of heaven like the eye of an ever-present and indul- 
gent God. Whence came the doubts, the fears, the conscience- 
stricken self-questionings of these later and darker days? Whence, 
too, this feeling of intensest solitude and desolation, which, even 
amidst the babble of her new schoolgirl friends, transformed the 
world into a sort of Crusoe island ? 

Was it because—now that she was severed, as it were, from 
every tie of earthly affection—this same religion of Reason, of Na- 
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ture, of Humanity, had become, on account of its very grandeur and 
impersonality, a conception too vague and abstract to act as an 
anodyne for real wounds ? 


‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unresting sea !’ 

Such, or some such, was the exalted language of the dispensa- 
tion under which Sophy had imbibed her spiritual impressions. 
Religion, like every other conception possessed of vitality, was 
necessarily progressive ; and as the great fabric rose higher and 
higher towards completeness, the props and scaffoldings, which had 
sustained it at the outset, must be swept away, lest they should im- 
pede the noble grandeur of the whole. But it seemed to her, some- 
times, as if the temple was too noble, the dome almost too vast 
for perfect contentment. She experienced, at times, an irrepres- 
sible desire to stretch out her arms and encounter something; to 
tum for consolation to a God who, with human partiality, could 
bend down to minister to the individual heart-aches of His creatures. 

These thoughts, and many more, passed through her mind as 
she lay that night, in her little white bed, with no inclination to 
close her eyes. She felt very lonely and forlorn, lying thus, wide 
awake, all through the long night, in the great room where every- 
thing was disposed in threes ; and, almost unconsciously, she found 
herself murmuring a simple and rudimentary prayer for guidance and 
protection to the old-fashioned God of the sparrows. After repeat- 
ing it, she began to think of the dear happy past life, with all its 
absurdities and incongruities, and the tears came welling into her 
eyes. 

It seemed almost too sad to think that it should have passed 
away utterly—never to return! Surely, surely, it would be far 
better if things that were pleasant could go on for ever as they had 
begun, or else that one had not been cursed with this fatal faculty 
of retrospection! The two miseries, combined, caused pain which 
was scarcely to be endured; and her tears flowed thick and fast 
in the narrow little dimity bed. 

_ ‘Ifyou go on snivelling like that, Sophy St. Clair,’ exclaimed 
Miss Aspenall, ‘I shall be obliged to let you feel the weight of my 
shoe! It’s quite impossible for me to get my natural sleep.’ 

Poor Sophy had fancied that she was weeping very quietly and 
unostentatiously ; and although her pillow was quite wet with her 
tears, she had not heard her own sobs. She scarcely heard, either, 
Fanny Aspenall’s sharp-toned remonstrance. She was thinking of 
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her old home, her dead father, her absent lover, and of the gray and 
white pigeons which had probably been cooing and fluttering all day 
about the window of the summer-room without missing her in the 
least. Numbed and deafened by despondency, she had become 
oblivious of her actual surroundings; and when her ill-natured 
schoolfellow threw her slippers at her, as she had threatened, she 
did not feel them, though they were sent at her head with some | 
violence. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Aut this while Godfrey had been pursuing his painful investi- 
gations in Italy. Piecemeal, and in tattered shreds, information 
was brought to him, now by one person, now by another. Once or 
twice, he chanced upon several consecutive links in the chain of 
evidence just where he least expected to meet with them. All 
through the hot summer months he worked on, indefatigably ; pos- 
sessing, by way of aids to his purpose, only a few dates, and the 
stray words let fall by Pettigrew and Mrs. St. Clair upon the memor- 
able day when everything had become known to him. 

‘Son of the murderer and the adulteress !’ Pettigrew had said 
to him ; and the echo of these terrible words seemed never to have 
quitted him since, but to have remained, ringing and surging in his 
ears, as he moved about, pale and careworn, in the Italian sunlight. 
Then, again, Mrs. St. Clair had said, ‘We were at Genoa, and 
we heard of you from a priest called Padre Anselmo.’ Pettigrew, 
also, had said, alluding to his real father, ‘He murdered his 
brother.’ 

Who had murdered his brother in the neighbourhood of Genoa 
some twenty-three or twenty-four years ago? Who was this unfeeling 
mother—‘ very pretty, but very bad too’—who, for a sum of money, 
had consented to part with her child? and who, and where, was the 
priest ‘called Padre Anselmo,’ who had handed over the Italian 
infant to be adopted by the English family ? Upon the solution of 
these problems seemed to rest Godfrey’s only chance of obtaining 4 
clue to further particulars connected with his miserable story. 

Unlike most seekers after the truth, he was not buoyed up and 
encouraged by the hope of any real or imaginary satisfaction, should 
success haply crown his endeavours. Nay, it was only too probable 
that the truth he was pursuing would appear so black and hideous 
when confronted, that most men would have preferred to have left 
her in the depths of her hidden well. 

Godfrey, however, seemed to derive a grim satisfaction from 
toiling for his bitter reward. It was as though he considered it 0 
the light of a retribution, following deservedly upon his unjust tenure 
of luxury and prosperity. 
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He had made Genoa his head-quarters, treating it as a centre, 
whence reconnoitring paths radiated in all directions, for his plans 
of action were as intricate as the meshes of the most experienced 
er. 
had taken into his confidence—to a certain extent—the 
good-natured, though incompetent, landlord of the inn at Pegli; 
that is to say, he had confided to him that, for reasons best known 
to himself, he was anxious to discover any traces of this tragical 
story which might be remaining, and of the persons who had once 
been connected with it; and, after his own desultory fashion, the 
landlord was assisting him in his search. 

Sometimes Godfrey would walk over from Genoa and dine with 
this hospitable well-wisher. He had grown so gaunt and hungry 
by reason of a self-imposed asceticism, that he no longer despised 
either the greasy soup or the castellated pasty with the half-fledged 
scavenger-sparrows. Since the toppling down of his unconsciously 
usurped fortunes, he made no effort to appear respectable. He lived 
frugally—hoarding his resources for his one object—dressed like a 
mechanic, and avoided all places where he would have been likely 
to fall in with English travellers. But, somehow, respectability 
seemed to cling to him still, notwithstanding his fallen fortunes and 
shabby clothes. 

‘Cover yourselves, my good friends!’ he used to say to the 
peasants who saluted him in his walks; ‘I am one of you.’ But 
they only smiled incredulously, admiring the affable condescension of 
the ‘Signore Inglese,’ and saluted and respected him all the same. 

At last, after he had been endeavouring to piece together and 
reconcile the most conflicting evidence, he chanced, quite unexpect- 
edly, upon the very priest for whom he was seeking. Through some 
newly-made Italian friends this discovery came to him. He had 
long ceased to wonder at what we are wont to term ‘ coincidences.’ 
So many had befallen him since he left England, and all of them 
had proved of so much importance, that he felt more inclined to 
attribute them to the workings of an organised, though undiscovered, 
natural force, than to the purposeless vagaries of chance. 

Padre Anselmo Giubelei was now well stricken in years, and con- 
fined to his armchair by an incurable complaint which had almost 
deprived him of the use of his limbs. His mind, however, was not 
in the least impaired, and, notwithstanding his sufferings, he was 
exceedingly cheerful, passing his days contentedly in the taking 
of snuff, the knitting of stockings, and the uttering of pious ejacu- 
lations ; his only companion being a tortoiseshell cat, which he 
addressed by the name of ‘ Ubriacona.’ 

It is not necessary to describe the mingled emotions that flooded 


Godfrey’s whole being at the discovery of this important clue. It 
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will be enough to relate the story to which he listened with painful 
eagerness ; for not one circumstance connected with it had faded 
from the old priest’s memory, and he appeared to be particularly 
proud of the part he had played with regard to the adoption of 
the child. 

Some six-and-twenty years ago (he began), there dwelt, in one 
of the suburbs of Genoa, two brothers—twins—of the peasant class, 
who were named respectively Pietro and Alessandro Santarelli. Not- 
withstanding their twinship, they were singularly unlike, both as 
regarded their persons and dispositions. Pietro, by some moments 
the elder, was of a violent and determined character, hot-tempered 
and high-couraged, inspiring fear rather than affection, even amongst 
his own rough associates. Early in life he had embraced the sea 
as a profession, and had worked as a sailor on board a merchantman 
trading between Genoa and the West Indies. Here he had seen 
strange sights, and mingled with wild lawless people, and he brought 
back with him, to his native place, many curious mementos of his 
foreign travels. 

His personal appearance was not prepossessing. Short, thick- 
set, and singularly muscular, with tangled beard and dark matted 
hair, he looked many years older than his more comely brother 
Sandro (as he was usually called), who was the very beau-idéal of 
a picturesque young tiller of Southern soil. Folks said, it is true, 
that, in spite of his bright smile and soft eyes, he would never make 
his way in the world as his brother had done; but he was a happy 
good-natured lad, for all that, popular with his neighbours, and 
ardently beloved of the maidens. 

Now, amongst these said maidens, there was one who, for beauty 
and sprightliness, bore away the palm. Her name was Mariuccia, 
and the Padre had known her since she was quite a child. For 
some time ’Sandro, the younger brother, had paid his addresses to 
her, and had been received with favour—people even said that they 
were already betrothed—when Pietro returned for good from his sea- 
faring life, and settled down in his old home. And now a very ex- 
traordinary thing came to pass. Pietro Santarelli fell also in love 
with Mariuccia ; and notwithstanding that she belonged by rights 
to his brother, he too commenced paying her his court. At first, 
as was but natural, this fact occasioned some scenes of anger and 
disagreement between the two young men, particularly as, to the 
astonishment of everybody, Mariuccia did not at once repulse the 
less amiable of her suitors. By and by, however, the easy-golg 
nature of ’Sandro appeared even to become reconciled to the mis- 
fortune of losing his sweetheart, dreading nothing, seemingly, 80 
much as turmoil and anxiety. To the outside world, he was, appa! 
ently, as careless and contented as ever; and when, in 4 short 
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time, Mariuccia was led to the altar by his brother (as did indeed 
come to pass), Sandro was by far the gayest and best-looking lad 
at the wedding; nor did he seem at all unwilling to respond to the 
attentions of the damsels who were anxious to console him for his 
disappointment. Any wise person might have predicted, however, 
that this seeming cordiality between the brothers was likely to be 
of very uncertain duration, particularly when (according to the 
patriarchal custom in vogue with the peasantry in these parts) they 
continued after the marriage to live on together in the same house. 
Some said that the more assured fortunes of the plainer brother, 
and the rare presents which he had brought with him from over-sea, 
were what had captivated the maiden, and that her heart still warmed 
towards her first love. ‘The Padre could not say if this conjecture 
had in it anything of the truth ; howbeit, of course, there were plenty 
of evilly-disposed persons ready to fill the husband’s mind with such 
stories, and his dislike for his handsome brother seemed to increase 
at the same rate as his jealousy for his pretty wife. 

If Sandro had been wise now, he would have ceased to live on 
with them under the same roof. He would have quitted the place, 
and sought his fortunes elsewhere ; at least, this was what every- 
body had declared—afterwards. But there were certain difficulties in 
the way, and ’Sandro had never been of a nature to deal with these. 
Then, again, the house in which they were living, by a singular 
chance, considering that ‘Sandro was possessed of no real property, 
belonged, still, rather more to him than to his brother, and he was 
unwilling, therefore, to abandon it. Perhaps, even, more tender 
reasons may have retained him.... This was how ’Sandro was 
situated with regard to the house. When, some time before, there 
had been a question of his marrying, he was urged by his friends to 
obtain some kind of regular employment ; for he had led, hitherto, 
an indolent, purposeless existence, running chance errands, or doing 
desultory garden-work, for any of the neighbouring peasant-pro- 
prietors who would engage him. After some difficulty he managed 
to get the promise of a very respectable situation. Not far from 
his old home was a grand villa-residence, belonging to a well-known 
local nobleman, upon whose estate many persons were employed. 
An under-gardener was required here, whose wife, also, must be cap- 
able of doing some portion of the household washing, and of acting 
as coneierge at the principal entrance to the villa. In this appoint- 
ment was included a pretty cottage, cane-trellised, and nestling 
amongst bays and myrtles ; a spot which seemed destined by Nature 
as an abode of love; and it must have added, at first, not a little 
to ’Sandro’s disappointment, to think that, in losing Mariuccia, he 
had lost, also, all chance of inhabiting this pleasant home, for a 
Washerwoman was as essential as an under-gardener to the con- 
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clusion of the agreement. But, at last, the young man perceived 
a way out of the difficulty. Mariuccia, it is true, had married hig 
brother instead of himself; but she was not, for this reason, incap- 
able of performing the simple duties required. There was ample 
accommodation for all three of them in the pretty cottage; so a 
family arrangement was concluded, to which the padrone was agree- 
able, and, in an evil moment, they took up their abode together, close 
to the entrance-gate of the grand villa, the young wife and her 
brother-in-law entering at once upon their respective occupations. 

For the first few months after the marriage all seemed to go on 
smoothly enough. Pietro, too, had obtained employment. He 
used to work in the dockyard near to the port, and might be seen 
leaving his flowery home every morning at the same hour, his pipe 
in his mouth, and his shipwright’s axe slung on to his waistbelt . . . 

(Godfrey’s mother, then, had been a washerwoman, and his 
father either a dock-labourer or an under-gardener! With a fatal 
spirit of prophecy, he foresaw the tragedy which was to follow upon 
what the Padre had called the ‘ family arrangement ;’ and as he 
listened, with blanched cheeks, and clenched teeth, to the old man’s 
words, he shuddered instinctively at this first mention of the ship- 
wright’s axe.) 

The catastrophe was not very long in coming—only about a year 
or so after the marriage ; but the Padre had a head which was not 
good at dates. . . It had filled the whole neighbourhood with horror 
at the time ; perhaps it had even made some of the scandalmongers 
repent of their tale-bearing. It was a repetition, under different cir- 
cumstances, of the history of the first murder committed upon earth... 

In due course of time Mariuccia gave birth to a son. Pietro, at 
first, seemed pleased with the bambino, taking it often upon his 
knee when he returned from his work, and displaying like signs of 
affection. But, anon, the demon of jealousy took possession of his 
spirit. He became sullen and morose, both to his wife and to his 
brother, and no longer appeared fond of the child. A vice he had 
contracted during his seafaring life—altogether foreign to the 
nature of an Italian, but which, like other acquired tastes, becomes 
confirmed by habit—may have aided to encourage his evil passions. 
He was a hard drinker, and, although he did not often become 
positively intoxicated, it was observed that, after his visits to 
the liquorista, his language was always violent and his manner 
excited. 

One day he returned in a more than usually ferocious mood. 
He was also before his accustomed time, and finding ’Sandro loiter- 
ing in the house, instead of occupying himself without, in the 
garden, he began at once to revile him, saying many things of him, 
and of his own wife, which it would ill-befit the Padre to repeat to 
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the illustrious stranger. He taunted his brother, too, with his 
‘ndolence, assuming that he always spent his working hours trifling 
after this fashion; finally he left the house, muttering terrible 
menaces, and only returned to it quite late in the evening. 

One circumstance had not tended to diminish his ill-humour. 
Some gossipping neighbours looked in to see the bambino, and 
were indiscreet enough to discover that it bore a very marked 
resemblance to Sandro. This, of course, may have been merely 
intended as a compliment, seeing that the young man was so gener- 
ally admired for his good looks, and that it is no great wonder a 
child should resemble his uncle. Be this how it may, it had evi- 
dently goaded the husband almost to madness, arousing in him all 
his most dangerous passions. 

Unfortunately, ’Sandro’s labours in the garden were not of a 
very arduous kind. In Italian soil, flowers seem to grow of their 
own accord, and the more complicated mysteries of floriculture fell 
to the share of his superior. Beyond sweeping the paths with a 
broom made of a date-branch, watering the roses, gathering bou- 
quets of violets, and helping to collect the olives, as the season 
came round, he had really very little to do; and hence he could con- 
stantly spare time to run down to the gate-house and coquet with 
his pretty sister-in-law, or play with the baby. 

Upon one of these occasions Pietro suddenly returned. It 
was as though he had acted upon some secret information, for he 
entered the house stealthily. ’Sandro had taken the child, which 
was then only a few months old, upon his knee, and Mariuccia 
was bending over him with her hand on his shoulder. It was a 
pretty picture enough, no doubt, with the warm sunlight streaming 
in at the open lattice, all fresh from caressing the violets, but it 


seemed otherwise to the infuriated husband. He advanced towards - 


the group as a murderer would advance—silently, cautiously, tread- 
ing upon the points of his toes. Mariuccia was the first to perceive 
him. It was as if something in his face had betrayed his horrible 
intention; for, uttering a sharp cry, she rushed towards him, and 
endeavoured to interpose herself between him and his brother, 
Which, to the miserable man, appeared only as an additional proof 
of her guilt. 

"Sandro, hearing her scream, looked up suddenly, leaving hold 
ofthe infant, which dropped upon the floor. It was to this cir- 
cumstance, probably, that it owed its life; since, falling on its face, 
and being, after the manner of peasant children, swathed up in 
swaddling-clothes, the board to which it was strapped protected, to 
a extent, its head. And, in truth, this protection was 

ed. 


All Mariuccia’s entreaties were powerless with one who was 
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reduced, by frenzy, to the level of a wild-beast. Spurning her 
from him with curses, he drew from his girdle the shipwright’s 
hatchet, and, in a second, it had descended, with the force of a 
giant’s blow, upon the head of his unfortunate brother, cleaving 
his skull asunder as though it had been a water-melon. 

The infuriated man now turned to the helpless innocent, aim. 
ing a blow at it, as it lay on the floor, which would most assuredly 
have destroyed it, but for the backboard with which it was pro- 
tected. As it was, however, it sustained a deep wound on the 
back of the head; and there had been many persons of opinion, 
after being informed of this fact, that, supposing it to be still alive, 
it must be either a lunatic or an imbecile. . . 

Upon hearing these words, Godfrey raised his hand instinctively 
to the back of his head. No; ... he could discover no cicatrice, 
and, so far as he could appraise himself, he was neither a madman 
nor an idiot. Better, far better, perhaps, if he had been!... 
Better still if that blow, aimed at him by an unnatural father, had 
killed him outright, so that he might never have listened to this 
terrible story! ... 

And yet (was it, peradventure, because this man was his father 
—because this tainted blood was crying aloud within him ?) he felt 
(frozen as he was with horror) some kind of secret compassion for 
the author of the crime. He realised, with terrible vividness, the 
whole situation. The entire scene, with its actors and their sur- 
roundings, stood out before him like a picture. He saw the plain, 
sullen, rough-handed bread-winner, strong in his affection for his 
wife, strong in his home-love, strong to give the labour of his body 
and the sweat of his brow, going forth to toil every day in the dock- 
yard under the broiling sun for his wife and her child. He heard, 

. next, the poisonous whisper of the tale-bearer. He saw his brow 
darkening and his eye flashing as he listened. He followed him to 
the wine-shop—whither he may have gone, perhaps, to drive off and 
exorcise the assailing demon—but there also he seemed to hear 
him taunted and maddened by ill-timed gibes and malicious insinua- 
tions. Then, too, it was as though he beheld the soft idle young 
man at home—tall, smooth-faced, well-favoured—doing his pleasant 
play-work amongst the garden-blossoms, with their sweet odours, 
and employing his spare moments in the indulgence of a lawless 
love. He saw, gradually, the brute nature rising up in the plainer 
and stronger man; he saw the end; he comprehended, now, how 
it had come to pass; almost—almost—he could forgive the mut- 
derer! ... Ah, God, was not this because he, too, was by nature 
criminal and degraded—because he, too (as Pettigrew had cried out 
in his delirium), bore upon his brow the brand of Cain?.. . 

The Padre, like most old persons, was excessively garrulous. 
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He had become interested in the reminiscences called up by his own 
story, and had talked himself into real eloquence without perceiving 
the effect he produced. He was talking still, but Godfrey no longer 
listened. 

It was a mistake (he was saying) ever to allude, without 
due forethought, to the resemblances of children; and he had never 
known good come of it but once. He himself was said to bear an 
accidental resemblance to a personage considerably above his mother 
in position, but with whom she was, nevertheless, acquainted ; 
and upon this circumstance having been brought to the notice of 
the personage in question, he had generously conferred his patronage 
upon him, and had bequeathed him, in his will, a small sum of 
money, sufficient to enable him and his cat ‘ Ubriacona’ to subsist 
in comfort for the rest of their natural lives. But for this one case 
ending agreeably, he could cite many others which had only been 
productive of dissensions. .. . , 

There was one circumstance (he proceeded to explain, in con- 
clusion) which had sometimes troubled his conscience; and this 
was that, when he had handed over the little innocent to the noble 
English family, he was in ignorance of the maltreatment it had 
received. Of this he had only been informed afterwards. | 

Often and often, at the beginning, he had expected that digni- 
fied stranger, with his ornatissma Signora, to drive up to his 
door, and say to him reproachfully, ‘ Padre Anselmo Giubelei, that 
bambino, for which we paid you in true good money, although so 
beautiful and engaging at first sight, has turned out only a little 
piece of deception; it is insane,’ or ‘it is imbecile,’ or ‘it is a 
bambino with water on the brain.’ But the years had gone by, and 
he had removed from his former home, and no one had ever ques- 
tioned him about the matter since, except the illustrious stranger who 
was doing him the honour of listening to him at the present moment. 

‘The child, then, did not die? It was not killed by the blow ?’ 
(Too well Godfrey knew what the answer would be !) 

No; the child did not die. Fortunately, the screams of the 
mother attracted the attention of some peasants who were passing. 
The wretched man, once he had wreaked his vengeance, remained 
passive and stolid as a yoked ox. He stood staring stupidly -at 
his handiwork, and allowed himself to be quietly bound and led 

away.... All this the Padre had heard from Mariuccia herself. 
A good many of the neighbours had behaved to her, after this sad 
event, with kindness and sympathy; but there were others, again, 

less charitable, who were hard-hearted enough even to accuse her of 
being the real cause of the murder ; ’Sandro’s mother, for example, 
shocked at having brought forth a monster in the person of her 
other son, reviled her bitterly, laying all the blame at her door. 
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The place consequently became hateful to her; and she made 
up her mind to depart from it altogether. She had walked over to 
Genoa to consult with some kinsfolk, and here the Padre had geen 
her. She was poor and unprotected, and he had helped her with g 
little money. 

Having heard, privately, of a foreign couple who were desirous 
of adopting a child, he had felt it his duty to wait upon them, and 
to speak to them upon the subject of the innocent. Their hearts 
had appeared deeply touched at the terrible story. He mentioned 
to Mariuccia this chance of providing handsomely for her offspring, 
and she replied that she would consider the matter. Before the 
day of her husband’s condemnation, she had brought him the bambino, 
He at once communicated with the illustrious strangers, who, upon 
beholding its engaging countenance, preferred it to all the children 
they had seen, for they stated that they had previously looked at 
several others. So, then and there, the bargain was concluded; 
the child was handed over to them, and they departed, the same 
day, upon their return journey. Mariuccia never went back again to 
her old home. Whither she went, the Padre was ignorant. Some 
years ago, in the market-place, he had seen a woman who rather 
resembled her, riding upon a mule, with vegetables for sale ; but 
after such a lapse of time he could not be sure, and, being in a 
hurry, he did not pause to inquire. Her husband, Pietro San- 
tarelli, he had recognised since, nothwithstanding his shaven head 
and prison-suit. He was working only last year, at Nice, in the 
stone quarries near to the harbour. fratricide was written on a 
placard attached to his back, and he was chained by the ankle to a 
heavy piece of rock. The Padre had conversed with him for some 
time, and had given him snuff... . 

This miserable man, then—this homicidal father—was still alive! 
He had not suffered death for his crime, and Godfrey might even, 
if he chose, behold him, and converse with him, in his degrada- 
tion! ... 

Somehow, he had not been prepared for this news, and the 
knowledge seemed to fall upon him almost with the force of a phy- 
sical blow. 

The Padre explained that Pietro Santarelli had not been exe 
cuted. Punishment by death, for anything but a political offence, 
was extremely rare in Italy; and, upon examining into the case, 
the legal functionaries had agreed that there had been a good deal 
of provocation,—in a word, ‘extenuating circumstances,’ —and he 
had been condemned to penal servitude for life. 

Half stupefied with what he had heard, Godfrey could find no 
words with which to reply. He gazed out, through the window, at 
the scene beyond, and remained silent. Perhaps the curse of mad- 
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ness, or of idiotey, which he had hitherto escaped, was falling upon 
himnow!... 

The small house, occupied by Padre Anselmo, stood some way 
outside the town of Genoa, on the road to Sestri, where the country, 
near to the sea, is arid and uninteresting; flat, save for its undu- 
lating pink sandbanks and glaring stucco-walls, and utterly without 
shade. When there was a Lise, the dust came whirling along the 
road in clouds almost dense enough to smother a caravan. ‘There 
was a bise blowing now, and the Padre had carefully closed up every 
hole and cranny in his humble dwelling. 

During the excitement of listening to the narrative, Godfrey had 
not perceived this; but now the atmosphere seemed suddenly to 
have become stifling and poisonous, whilst the purring of ‘ Ubria- 
cona,’ as she sat complacently upon the window-ledge, sounded as 
loud as that of the gigantic cat in the Scandinavian legends, which 
was almost lifted by the great god Thor. 

As upon the day when he had first gained knowledge of all this, 
he saw everything, too, with a strange distinctness: the row of 
many-shaped gourds drying in the sun; the wicker birdcage and 
glazed green flower-pots outside the narrow casement ; the one pink 
Judas-tree beyond—oppressive by reason of its very pinkness—sug- 
gestive of no shade ; the white glare of the long straight roadway, 
and the outer margin of treacherous blue sea,—all these appeared 
now to close in upon him, causing his brain to ache and throb. 

‘I must have air!’ he cried, as, pressing his hands to his brow, 
he started up from his place by the side of the old man and turned 
to the window. 

For the first time the Padre perceived his emotion. 

‘Tron’ di Dio!’ he exclaimed, leaning forward suddenly in his 
chair, and grasping him by the wrist. ‘ Wherefore this lively 
interest, this profound trouble? . .. Can it bh—? But no; it is 
impossible! . . . Tell me, my son, that my imagination is  ill- 
inspired—that I am wrong in my suspicion ?” 

‘You are right !’ cried the young man bitterly, as he shook him- 
selffree, and flung open the lattice. ‘That son of poor and ignoble 
parents, of ‘‘the murderer and the adulteress,” whom, twenty- 


four years ago, you handed over to the English family, quel fan- 
ciullo wnfelice—era io!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WueEn Godfrey staggered out of the Padre’s dwelling, he felt as 

glare of the sunlight blinded and stupefied him; and, as he 
ed back to Genoa by the long white road, where no green thing 
ved the monotony, save an occasional aloe smothered in dust, he 
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The country people passed him on the road, laughing and chat- 
ting: the black-browed women, in their bright kerchiefs, knitting 
‘away in the teeth of the wind, as they sat carelessly upon their 
tasselled mules, whilst the men walked by their sides, smoking the 
rank cigars of the country, well cloaked and muffled, on account 
of the bise. Mechanically, he responded to the smiling greetings 
of these people; but it was as though he saw them not. He 
could only gaze on blankly at the long stretch of roadway before 
him, which, barren and arid, seemed emblematical of his own 
future. 

He was revolving in his mind what should be his next pro- 
cedure—how he was to knit together the disconnected links of eyi- 
dence, where he was to seek for this mother who had abandoned him 
in his tender years, but who was his own mother notwithstanding, 
For he was determined to continue to the bitter end, to drink hig 
cup of humiliation to the very dregs; and he even began to con- 
sider which day he should set aside in order that he might go over 
to Nice, and behold his father doing his convict-labour near to the 
new quays. He remembered perfectly well having visited the place 
when he had passed through Nice in company with Pettigrew, and 
he recalled the convicts in their red caps and prison-dress, manacled 
together in couples, or chained to heavy pieces of rock. What 
changes had come to pass since that time! Broken and crushed 
like a reed, in the full pride and vigour of his manhood, he seemed 
to himself to have become suddenly chilled and passionless as an 
old man, and he almost wondered that he should still appear, out- 
wardly, to be young and in good health, instead of withering up 
into some semblance of the seared and blighted creature that he 
really was. 

Sometimes, since the truth had been made known to him, he 
had surprised himself drifting back unconsciously to the old life, 
and revelling once more in its hopes, fears, and ambitions, just 
as if this terrible curse had never descended upon him. It was 
almost impossible, at times, not to associate this visit to Italy with 
the last, and he was prone, in moments of abstraction, to confound 
the two together. He thought constantly of Sophy, but rather as 
of some bright and beautiful influence belonging to a past phase of 
his existence, or to the existence of some other man, than as the 
woman that she was. 

He found himself thinking, too, of the old gray English country- 
house, with its many windows looking out at him, like earnest 
eyes, from amongst the gnarled oaks and beeches, with an expres 
sion of sad and regretful sympathy. Notwithstanding all that had 
happened, there lingered in his heart a cruel yearning towards this 

former home, as towards something which had been associated with 
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a better and nobler self, before this loveless, hopeless life had 
stretched out beyond him, like a barren desert, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Whenever these thoughts came crowding in upon him, he endea- 
youred resolutely to cast them from him. Certainly it required an 
effort. Not that he desired especially to become once more the 
Godfrey St. Clair of the old time. He would have changed places, 
at this miserable moment of his existence, with any man, however 

oor and unfortunate, who could have looked back upon an honest 
and well-gotten heritage of respectability, and who might have 
worked his way up, maybe, to a higher social level without hearing 
for ever in his ears the moan of a murdered man and the clank of 
a felon’s chain. 

Considering what had been told him of his true origin, this 
craving after respectability seemed almost unnatural ; yet there it 
was, nevertheless, deeply-rooted in his bosom ; implanted there, no 
doubt, by the cold-blooded conventional English people, who, whilst 
he was yet in swaddling-clothes, had bought him, and then moulded 
his mind after their own tashion. 

Lately he had striven hard to identify himself with the Italians 
—his own people, as he said to himself; above all, with the peas- 
antry, as the class from which he had originally sprung. He had 
studied their language, and made himself familiar with their man- 
ners and customs ; but, somehow, he realised that his sympathies, 
his demeanour, and, above all, his prejudices, were essentially Eng- 
lish still. It would take time, no doubt, to eradicate entirely the 
) consequences of his early training ! 

Upon this particular day, after his interview with the Padre, he 
experienced an irrepressible longing for England and things Eng- 
lish. He was so stunned by his recent knowledge of the terrible 
details connected with his early years, that his brain seemed to 
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t recoil from realising his very misfortune for the moment. For a 
g few hours, perhaps, whilst he was thus dazed and unnerved, he 
h might cast from him this evil thing, and imagine that he was still 
d as he had been during his former sojourn in Italy. He would walk 
S down the paved byways, deviating from the principal thorough- 
of lares, and look in at the windows of the jewellers’ shops, even 
1e pausing at that very one in which he had bought Sophy a pair 
of filigree earrings in the old days, before he went back to his 
y: lonely apartment to battle with his despondency. 
st On his way through the town, he stopped at one of the picture- 
8° galleries, The generous Marchese di Ferrari had not yet presented 
ad 2 his native town the Brignoli, or ‘ Red’ Palace, with its magni- 
: cent Vandykes and valuable library ; but then, as now, there were 


many palaces containing public and private collections of pictures 
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which could be visited by strangers, and, as a distraction, the young 
man turned into one of these. In the inner courtyard, as he 
glanced through the wrought-iron gateways, the light and shade 
fell upon the marble pavement, forming contrasts as sharply defined 
as those of the squares of a chessboard. Pink daphnes and Tan- 
gerine orange-trees were flourishing gaily in their green tubs, and 
the broken statues of the old gods appeared to be basking and 
luxuriating in the warm sunshine. Inside the palace, however, 
the atmosphere was cold and tomblike, and, as he passed up the 
black-marble staircase, the chill went to the very marrow of his 
bones. 

He felt too ill and miserable to care much for the pictures. He 
saw enough of them, nevertheless, to convince him of one fact. 
He realised that there are certain phases of the human mind 
when no external objects, however beautiful, can minister to con- 
tentment, by reason of the hopelessness and bitterness of the 
inner man, which causes fair sights and bright sunlight to seem 
but as deceitful mirages, sent to humiliate and torment the 
spirit. 

As he went out of the palace, he perceived that he was in front 
of the post-office. He had called here frequently, when he had 
first arrived, finding, upon each occasion, nothing of any particular 
import. But, as the clouds of his sinister destiny had seemed, as 
it were, to darken and thicken around him, everything reminding 
him of his past life had appeared to him in the light of an additional 
reproach, and he now remembered that it was some time since he 
had inquired for what were virtually the letters of another man—of 
a man who was dead, or rather who had never been born. Godfrey 
St. Clair (the second) had never existed. ‘Would to Heaven,’ 
thought he who had unconsciously assumed the name, ‘ that J, too, 
could pass away into nothingness !’ 

But still, having upon him, to-day, this longing for England 
and things English, and finding himself thus exactly opposite to 
the post-office, he could not resist the temptation of asking for 
letters. He felt, at this moment, that a line from Sophy, notwith- 
standing his renunciation of her, would be as balm to his wounded 
spirit, and might give him new courage to go on with his hard 
fight. There have been various opinions upon the subject of love 
in absence. La Rochefoucauld, albeit some have assumed that he 
was incapable of affection himself, has said his say, and written of 
the greater and lesser passion—likening the one to a lighted candle, 
and the other to a fire, whilst absence is compared to the wind, 
which, though it may extinguish the first, adds only to the inten- 
sity of the second. Upon the same subject Jean Paul Richter has 
written : ‘ We often long most for our friends when they are absent. 
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_. In married life, even, love is not diminished by distance. A 
man, like a burning-glass, should be at a certain distance from the 
object he wishes to dissolve, in order that the right focus may be 
obtained.’ 

Godfrey’s acquired nature had been essentially self-contained ; 
and even since he had striven to ‘take off his mask,’ he was less 
capable than most people of those relieving outbursts of passionate 
complaint, which no doubt bring with them some measure of con- 
solation. It was as though each emotion, and each sorrow, seared 
and burnt itself into his very soul. From his mind, ever since he 
could remember at all, memories were ineffaceable. It was strong 
to retain, and to console or torture him in the retaining ; but for 
him there could be no forgetting. 

At the post-office there were two letters from Sophy. One of 
them had been there for some time, judging by the post-mark, the 
careless officials having, no doubt, passed it over when he had last 
inquired. ‘The other was of comparatively recent date. For a 
moment the sight of the beloved handwriting made Godfrey for- 
get his misfortunes, and, stepping back into a quiet corner of the 
street, he broke the seals. 

The few lines contained in the first letter went at once to his 
heart. 


‘My darling,’ Sophy had written in her desolation, ‘ my father 
is dead, and I feel most lonely and miserable. The world is like a 
desert without you. Come back to me.’ 


The other letter was the one she had written at Dallingridge 
House on the eve of her departure for school, sitting up at the dead 
of night in the great formidable four-post bed, which was shaped like 
the tomb of a Marabout. 

Sophy, then, was lonely and miserable, even as he himself was, 
and in this thought there was certainly much cause for sadness ; 
but she loved him still, and longed for his presence, calling out to 
him in her sorrow, and herein lay his consolation. 

How readily, under ordinary circumstances, would he have re- 
sponded to her call! He would have hastened to her upon the wings 
ofthe morning. No method, by which men are wont to travel, 
would have seemed to bear him fast enough upon his journey; but, 
as 1t was, he hesitated. Love and duty were alike tugging at his 
heartstrings. Love had certainly begun by pulling the hardest ; 
but for this very reason, seeing that it was in keeping with his 
acquired nature to resist, he set himself heroically to listen to the 
other voice. Duty whispered (and the idea of ‘Duty’ seemed to 
include that of Honour, Loyalty, Benevolence, every quality, in 
fact, which we may desire in another, and strive to cultivate in 
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ourselves) that it was not for one thus unfortunately placed to respond 
to this call, however urgent it might be. That Sophy should ery 
out to him, thus, in her desolation, was only natural ; but it was for 
him to prove the purity and intensity of his passion by turning a 
deaf ear to her appeal. In his present miserable position, he felt 
that it would be selfish of him to desire that she should become his 
wife, and he had for ever exorcised the demon who had whispered 
of a less holy tie when recklessness and bitterness had at first 
possessed him. An honest and wealthy English gentleman had 
already sought her in marriage, one for whom she entertained 
a genuine friendship, and to whose name no terrible stigma was 
attached. 

Had the fraud, through which he found himself transplanted to 
a particular spot in England, never been perpetrated, he could not 
doubt but that Sophy would have become, in due course of time, 
the wife of Sir Thomas Hickathrift of Poynings Abbey, beneath the 
gray walls of which she would probably have lived peacefully and 
happily, with one of the most honourable and amiable of men. 
Even now this might come to pass, provided, only, that he could 
find the courage to efface himself, to blot himself, as it were, from 
the face of the earth, and give no signs of his miserable existence 
to the woman he loved best. ‘God grant,’ he said to himself, 
‘that, with time, this may grow less hard !’ 

Having adopted what he considered was the honourable course, 
he continued, with more eagerness than ever, to search into the past 
history of his miserable parents, leaving no stone unturned which 
might lead to the discovery of his mother, and endeavouring, by 
constant change and activity, to keep off the longing which was 
gnawing at his heart. Time after time, he returned to Padre 
Anselmo’s humble dwelling, and he succeeded in thoroughly enlist- 
ing the sympathies of the kind old man. 

_ *Ubriacona,’ through these constant visits, had become attached 
to him, and would go forth to meet him into the garden, purring, . 
and rubbing her body against his foot by way of welcome. He felt 
so forlorn and desolate, that even the affection of a cat seemed to 
count for something. 

Over and over again, he permitted the old priest to tell him 
what he already knew too well, in the hope that he might let fall 
some particular omitted hitherto; but he only managed to pick up 
a few stray facts of no actual importance. One of these, however, 
although it threw no light upon his search, struck him as somewhat 
remarkable, merely as a coincidence. Upon inquiring of the Padre 
the name of the place where the ill-fated "Sandro had met with his 
terrible death, he was informed that the Santarelli family were then 
inhabiting the lodge, or gatehouse, belonging to the Villa Palavacinl, 
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at Pegli—the long, low, white villa, with the green shutters, which 
Godfrey remembered so well, in the grounds of which were situated 
the melancholy piece of water, with its ruined boathouse, fast crumb- 
ling boat, and mysterious memorial stone: the spot where he had 
frst met the man who had since been to him as a benefactor, 
and the charming woman, whose little ruby ring was now dangling 
from his watchchain. He had never revisited the place since, 
although he had often walked over to the hotel, which was only 
about a mile from it, but he resolved that he would do so upon the 
earliest opportunity. He remembered perfectly well the bright- 
pink gatehouse, close to the entrance at which he had turned into 
the grounds of the villa. Why was it that no secret voice had 
whispered, as he passed through those gateways, that it was there, 
in that rosy-hued, cane-trellissed Italian home, that existence, which 
had since become so heavy a burden, had begun for him ? 

He was inclined, at first, to blame his friend, the good-natured 
landlord of the Pegli hostelry, for not having informed him at once 
of the catastrophe which had taken place in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; years ago, it is true, but still not so long that it would 
be likely to have been altogether forgotten. 

He remembered, however, that, although the proud possessor 
of the most luxuriant of beards, and of the most positive and ad- 
vanced of opinions, the landlord was, in reality, younger than him- 
self. He had succeeded a deceased uncle, and, until he had taken 
possession of the hotel—only a few years ago—he had lived almost 
entirely with his parents at Milan. In consideration of this, God- 
frey forgave what at first might have appeared like negligence, and, 
for the future, his friend promised to be more on the alert. Ina 
few days he was enabled to prove the sincerity of his words, just as 
Godfrey had almost made up his mind to obey Sophy’s cri du cwur, 
and return immediately to England. He had inquired of the old 
people in the neighbourhood of Pegli—of the peasants now inhabit- 
ing the Palavacini lodge, of some persons who were indicated to 
him as relatives of its former occupants—and the result was, that 
he had discovered, for certain, that Mariuccia Santarelli was not only 
still in the land of the living, but that she was residing now at 
Diana Marina, a small fishing hamlet not many miles distant. 

The object of Godfrey’s visit to Italy was, in fact, achieved. 
Soon he would be enabled to ascertain whether there was any real 
Significance in the idea of natural affection, apart from habit and 
association ; whether, upon beholding this woman—poor, ignorant, 
and unrefined (as he conceived her to be)—he would, nevertheless, 
feel drawn towards her by that subtle and mysterious affinity which, 


83 some have Supposed, is unconsciously engendered with the ‘ tie 
of blood’ 9 
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The thought as to whether this might, or might not, be, troy. 
bled and perplexed him, and he wandered about, feeling restless 
and preoccupied, until the following day, when he determined to 
proceed to Diana Marina. 

He had made up his mind that he would go there alone, having 
first ascertained the precise position of the house, and selecting an 
hour at which Mariuccia (as far as he could gather from his inform- 
ant) was likely to be at home. He looked forward to this interview 
with feelings of the most painful anxiety and dread ; for, now that 
he stood face to face with what he had sought for so eagerly, he 
felt as if he could hardly summon the courage to confront it. 

Upon the night previous to the eventful day, he slept—or rather 
rested—at Pegli; and, having been told that the village of Diana 
Marina was within walking distance, he set out thither in the morn- 
ing betimes, striking a little out of the direct way, in order, first of 
all, to revisit the garden of the Villa Palavacini, which he entered 
by the gateway close to the cane-trellissed cottage. 

Everything appeared to have remained unchanged since his last 
visit. ‘The green shutters of the principal windows in the long 
white-stucco villa were still closed; whilst at those of its depend- 
encies, the wearing-apparel and household linen, hung out to dry in 
the sunshine, brightened the foreground with patches of picturesque 
colour. 

Once again, the young man climbed the gray hillside, following 
the winding pathway, bordered by flowering bays, arbutus, and the 
luxuriant tree-heather, which he had remarked upon his former 
visit. Near the summit, he paused at the bench by the pre- 
Dieu, and gazed through the overhanging branches, at the scene 
below. Over the dome of the convent-church, beyond the last 
shadowy line of promontory, he beheld the wide expanse of the blue 
Mediterranean, dotted, near to the shore, with a whole fleet of 
returning fishing-boats, with twinkling sails. The last time he had 
been here, he had gazed down, thus, through the clipped evergreens, 
and beheld the same smiling panorama. Then, however, with dif- 
ferent eyes. Now, old memories came crowding upon him, and, 
overcome by the contrast between present and past, he bowed his 
head upon the wooden ledge of the prie-Diew and covered his face 
with his hands. He was aroused from his reverie by the jangling 
bells in the green-tiled cupola below. 


‘’Twas Easter-day ; and what a day it was! 
The sun, like a young giant from the sea, 
Strode through a world of blue. From grass and tree 
The breath of morning, white as incense, rose; 
And through the matin air a merry noise 
Of convent-bells broke on me suddenly.’ 


Sonnets and Songs, by ‘ Proteus.’ 
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It was not actually ‘ Easter-day;’ but, Easter was not far 
off, and there were preliminary services in all the churches. The 
‘merry noise’ of the bells sounded inexpressibly sad. It had 
seemed sad to him, too, he remembered, upon the occasion of 
his former visit. Perhaps it was here that the first shadowy 
intimation had reached him of the evil to come!... As he 
mused thus, the place seemed to him to grow fateful and ill- 
omened; and rising from the bench, he passed over the crest of the 
hill, and descended by the further side, pausing awhile at the brink 
of the melancholy lake. 

Here, too, everything was precisely as he had left it. The 
ruined boathouse had not been repaired, the ‘ Mermaid’ still floated 
near the sedge-smothered island, and the cardinal drake, with his 
three wives, came swimming towards the iron railing, as heretofore. 

Godfrey remained for some time contemplating the mysterious 
memorial. He was trying to adjust it, as another link, in the chain 
of evidence, though he had no reason for supposing that ‘ the body of 
one who was tenderly loved’ could have had any connection with the 
body of the murdered under-gardener, nor, indeed, with any member 
of the miserable family who had once dwelt so near to the spot. 
Was it possible that two catastrophes could have happened in this 
place during the same year? ‘ April 13th, 1816.’ ...In about a 
fortnight’s time this anniversary would come round again. He 
remembered how Lord Henry Davenport had said that he and his 
wife always visited this place at a particular time of year, and he 
recalled the wreaths of immortelles which Lady Henry carried upon 
herarm. Perhaps, notwithstanding her widowhood, she might seek 
this mysterious spot on the 18th of April in the present year. 
What should hinder him from being here, also, upon that day ? 
Might he not even venture to write to her, and inform her of this 
intention? In his desolate condition, he experienced a longing to 
behold once more this woman who had charmed and interested him 
somuch. ‘On the 18th of April,’ he said to himself, registering 
a silent vow, ‘I shall be here.’ 

_ He turned from the place, and, bent upon the fulfilment of his 
bitter task, passed on down the shadowy pathway between the broken 
statues. When he emerged from it, the sun seemed to beat down 
upon him with unwonted intensity; and to avoid the heat, he crossed 
the lawn in front of the white villa, and plunged into an olive-grove 
to the right, having previously ascertained that, by this way, he 
could reach the village of Diana Marina without proceeding by the 
dusty high-road. 

. The rich earth, beneath the shadow of the gray olives, was 
literally carpeted with spring flowers. Violets, anemones, and 
starch-hyacinths, were crushed beneath his feet at every step. 
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Sometimes his way lay through pink almond-groves, or orange 
and lemon orchards, fragrant with blossom and golden with 
fruit. The lizards—green and bronze, and swiftly gliding—were 
passing merrily up and down whenever he chanced upon a sunlit 
side of stucco-wall dividing the gardens ; whilst the chattering of the 
peasants, the clatter of hoofs, and the tinkling of bells sounded 
cheerily from the stone-paved mule-path hard by. 

At any other time Godfrey would have enjoyed this beautiful 
walk. As it was, even, he felt constrained to look upon things in 
a rosier light. He reflected that no good could possibly accrue 
from years passed in useless despondency: he remembered that he 
was young and hardy, and that bodily torture, to which so many 
seem to be condemned without having merited it, had been merci- 
fully spared him; that he could still labour with his hands, and 
reason with his brain; and that his heart was not yet so numbed by 
its own sufferings as to be indifferent to those of others. What 
was more honourable than honest toil? Yes, he would work; on 
this point he was decided, although he could not quite make up his 
mind as to what profession he should choose. Perhaps he might 
teach English or Latin, if he remained abroad, or set up a riding- 
school, or, if the worst came to the worst, he could till the rich 
flower-scented soil beneath his feet, as his parents and grandparents 
had probably done before him... . 

Ere he had arrived at any definite conclusion, a troop of black- 
eyed children, carrying faded nosegays in their sunburnt hands, 
came pattering towards him with their bare feet, begging in whining 
tones—a whole tribe of yapping mongrels darted out at his heels, and 
by these signs he knew that he was approaching the village. 

He made inquiries at the first house he came to, and, in less 
than ten minutes, found himself in front of the dwelling of Mariuccia 
Santarelli. Certainly, it was humble enough! As he stood con- 
templating it from the road, his heart beat so fast that, for some 
moments, he was unable to proceed. 

It was more like a mean stable, or cowshed, than what would 
have been styled, in England, a house, or even a cottage. It con- 
tained no second story, the windows were devoid of glass, and 
through the door, which was wide open, Godfrey could see that the 
flooring was of pressed mud, and that there seemed to be no furn- 
ture whatsoever. A few lean, long-legged fowls were strutting 
and out of the cottage ; but, as yet, he perceived none of its human 
inmates. To the left of the doorway, a she-goat was tethered 
amongst the sparse herbage; whilst, on the sunny side, a golden 
mass of Indian corn was spread out to dry, and ripen, upon a square 
space floored and bordered with stucco. At the back, the blue 
mountain rose abruptly, terraced with loose stone walls, and culti- 
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sated with olives and beans. A dilapidated trellis of canes covered 
the front of the cottage, extending beyond it in the form ofa leafless 
verandah, from the centre of which a stone-paved path led down to 
an archway, gaily coloured, and sided by a row of pointed cypresses, 
powdered, like a miller’s coat, with the white dust of the road. It 
was against the inner side of this archway that Godfrey leant, over- 
come by conflicting emotions, as he gazed upon the squalid dwelling 
within which he expected, ere long, to behold the mother from whom 
he had been separated for so many changing years. 

By and by, two urchins, and a little girl, ran past him, in at the 
archway. The boys were armed with baskets, with which they had 
been scavengering on the highway, and the little girl carried a faded 
nosegay. Godfrey recognised her as having made one of the troop 
of children who had begged of him but a few moments ago. They 
seemed to be too hurried now to observe him; one and all of them 
pattered ap the stone-paved pathway, and in at the door of the 
mean dwelling, whence he heard issuing the shrill voice of a woman, 
who was evidently delivering a rating in harsh angry tones. 

Godfrey now walked up the pathway also, bent and bruised in 
spirit, some portion of his mental depression seeming to communi- 
cate itself to his gait. 

He had made up his mind that he would not reveal himself at 
once. He would merely ask a few questions, and go back by the 
way he had come. He would see her, at any rate, and speak with 


her. This would surely be penance enough for one day. In a little: 


while he would come again, and talk to her about the Padre, and, 
perhaps, hear the whole story from her own lips. 

As he passed under the verandah, near to where the goat was 
tethered, he perceived a young man, whom he had not before ob- 
served, stretched lazily upon the ground under the olives. His 
expression was lowering and forbidding, notwithstanding that he 
possessed handsome features and a fine pair of black eyes. A fisher- 
man’s red cap was drawn over his close-cropped head; he wore 
gold earrings in his protruding ears, and a tattered blue shirt, which, 
being open in front, displayed a muscular chest, bronzed by exposure 
to the colour of a mulatto. His only occupation seemed to be that 
of plucking the tender grass-shoots from the ground beneath him, 
and chewing them between his white teeth. Now and then he 
hurled a lump of earth at the head of the unoffending goat. 

Of this young man Godfrey inquired whether he could obtain 
a glass of fresh water and some oranges at the cottage; but as he 
only received, in reply, a meaningless grin of astonishment and a few 
ned ele words, he concluded that he spoke, perhaps, only the 
, a’ patois, and that pure Italian was unknown to him. Finding 

possible to make himself understood, Godfrey passed on. In 
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another moment he had crossed the threshold of the cottage, and 
stood in the presence of Mariuccia. For a while he remaineg 
speechless, unable to find words. The woman, too, seemed to be 
surprised into silence by this sudden entrance of a stranger. 

Mariuccia Santarelli was possessed of heavy eyebrows, high 
cheek-bones, and an advancing jaw. Her hair, which was as coarse 
as a horse’s mane, was matted and unkempt, and grew low down 
upon her brow, under the yellow kerchief with which it was adorned. 
Her teeth were white and regular, and her large dark eyes might 
have been once beautiful, perhaps, before her other features became 
hard and set, and when her complexion had not yet been reduced to 
the consistency of wrinkled parchment, through exposure to the sun. 
In figure she was short and thick-set, strength and hardness seem- 
ing at first sight to be her chief characteristics. Had she been an 
Englishwoman, one would have supposed that she was fifty at least, 
although she did not possess a single gray hair. In reality, how- 
ever, she was but little over forty, her marriage with Pietro Santa- 
relli having taken place when she was barely seventeen. Looking 
at her with eyes that sought eagerly for some good thing, Godfrey 
could not perceive in her the faintest trace of beauty. Her whole 
aspect struck him as coarse, slovenly, and unfeminine, whilst her 
voice was loud, harsh, and discordant. 

Before Godfrey had spoken, the same children who had passed 
him at the archway came trooping in from the back of the house. 
He explained their existence by the fact that Mariuccia, since the 
condemnation of her husband, had cast in her lot with a fisherman 
of Diana Marina, which union, on account of Pietro’s cruel behaviour, 
was regarded as perfectly excusable. These kinsfolk (half-brothers 
and a half-sister of his own, as Godfrey concluded), who were 
addressed respectively as ‘ Beppo,’ ‘’Tonio,’ and ‘ Serafina,’ had all 
of them shaven heads covered with brown nightcaps, round black 
eyes, and advancing jaws. They did not strike him as a handsome 
family. Their voices were all pitched in the same high key as that 
of their mother ; and, like her, they apparently spoke habitually as 
though addressing a person at a distance. Serafina, upon per- 
ceiving the stranger, immediately reassumed her former whining 
tones, holding out her little sunburnt palms for soldi. She was 
evidently quite an experienced beggar-maiden, and her gesture 
afforded the young man a momentary reprieve. He dived at once 
into his pockets, and coming upon some small change, hurled it 
amongst his juvenile relatives in the direction of the doorway, earn 
ing thereby Mariuccia’s thanks and benedictions. 

Whilst the little ones were busy scrambling for the money, he 
found voice to ask for the oranges and the glass of water. 
Mariuccia certainly seemed to be a good-natured woman enough. 
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SOPHY. 437 
Now that she was pleased by the stranger’s liberality her face 
assumed a much more amiable expression, and she was al] anxiety 
to obey his behest. Godfrey gulped down the water with an effort. 
It revived him somewhat, and he was enabled to make some attempt 
at conversation. 

By the time that he passed out again into the verandah, every 
feeling of bitterness nourished against this poor woman for what he 
considered her unnatural conduct, had died away from his heart. 
As well expect, in one so simple and brute-like, finely-strung sen- 
sibility, or deep maternal devotion, as in yonder she-goat grazing 
beneath the olives! But yet, even the beasts of the field, or, at 
any rate, the higher order of beasts, were known to experience some 
sort of natural affection towards their own offspring during their 
helpless youth! ... 

This woman, therefore, must be even of a lower type of organi- 
sation than the very animals? ... 

As these thoughts passed through Godfrey’s mind he came again 
upon the young man in the red cap, who was still stretched at full 
length on the ground, chewing grass-stalks. He began endeavour- 
ing to explain the possible relationship of this youth, who seemed 
to be about the same age as himself. Mariuccia joined him as he 
paused thus in the garden. 

‘Get up, Sandro,’ she cried, in her harsh chiding tones, but 
with a sudden ray of tenderness in her dark eyes, ‘and take off 
your cap to the Signore!’ Then, turning to Godfrey, she added 
apologetically, and in a softer tone, 

‘Quel povero giovane é mio figlio. Guardi, Signore, com’ 2 
infelice! Quand’ era bambino ha ricevuto un colpo, e da quel 
tempo eccolo comé disgraziato ” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Apout a week after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
Sophy was seated at one of the windows in the large schoclroom 
at ‘The Cedars.’ It was deserted for the moment, and she was 
gazing sadly out through the ‘ meat-cage’ at the melancholy pro- 
spect beyond. 

It was the ‘fourth Sunday in Lent,’ and all the girls, with the 
exception of Sophy and Miss Darlington, the poetess, had been 
marched off, two and two, to the neighbouring place of worship. 
Miss Darlington was suffering from what the doctor designated 
a heavy cold.’ She had been forbidden to leave the house ; 
and Sophy had asked permission to remain at home and keep 
“i company, not sorry of an excuse for absenting herself, for 
She had observed that she hardly ever felt really ‘religious’ in 
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church. Notwithstanding all her efforts, her eyes would 20 wan- 
dering hither and thither amongst the congregation, noticing 
this or that peculiarity of feature or attire, detecting imaginary 
resemblances to absent persons, or guessing at the ties of op. 
sanguinity binding together the occupants of the different pews, 
The most trivial and unimportant objects seemed, somehow, always 
to rivet her attention and excite her interest. She surprised her. 
self noting the formation of the backs of the boys’ heads, who sat 
immediately in front of her (select youths who were being educated 
at a private tutor’s hard by), observing how some of them possessed 
dark hair with an inclination to curl, or hair that was wispy and 
delicate, or coarse fair hair of the nature of stubble, which, do what 
the boy would, insisted upon standing up straight at the extreme 
top of his head. Then she would pass on to a minute considera. 
tion of their ears. Their ears were differently shaped too, she ob- 
served; and yet, somehow, all the boys looked very much alike, 
as boys of a particular age will probably continue to look, till the 
end of the world. But these wandering thoughts seemed only to 
take possession of her in church. In the solitude of her chamber, 
or at times when that, or any other chamber, became solitary for a 
while, she felt ‘ religious,’ or, at any rate, serious, enough. Per. 
haps, indeed, she even occupied her mind too much with spiritual 
matters, though, with regard to those forms and doctrines which 
she either failed as yet to comprehend or to sympathise with, she 
had become tolerant in the extreme. Above all, she was preémi- 
nently passive and unaggressive, regarding the opinions of others as 
purely constitutional, and receiving or rejecting whatever it seemed 
good to her either to receive or reject without bitterness or heart- 
burnings. Perhaps her creed, at this period, might be most cor- 
rectly described as a ‘mitigated scepticism,’ or a kind of ‘ acade- 
mical philosophy,’ the adoption of which was once so strongly 
recommended by David Hume. 

Notwithstanding her toleration, however, she found it difficult, 
at times, to live in perfect harmony with her present companions. 
According to her ideas, ignorance, injustice, and untruth were very 
often in the ascendant; whilst she could not help perceiving, to, 
and deploring, the prevalence of those more insidious evils to which 
the Great Prophet had alluded in his voluminous letter as being 
even ‘worse than untruth’ itself. ‘Fallacy, wrong judgment, false 
thought, confused speech, and bedimmed sight,’ seemed to her t 
be flourishing around her on all sides. It was, she supposed, 
merely a continuation of the ‘ perpetual battle,’ the ‘ Great Struggle 
of millions of cycles,’ with ‘the victory inclining now to the om 
side and now to the other.’ 

To-day, she had felt in a particularly desponding mood, to be 
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accounted for, in some measure, perhaps, by the weather. Spring 
was late in making her appearance this year in England; and 
whilst Godfrey’s path in Italy was carpeted with flowers, the chilly 
London fog was still lurking at the bottom of the garden at ‘ The 
Cedars,’ and Miss Aspenall had not yet left off wearing her red- 
worsted mittens. Lately, too, there had been an unusual amount 
of rain—rain, rain, rain, nothing but an incessant downpour; and 
three or four times, when Emily Spicer had gone out driving with 
her brother, the Captain, she had been obliged hurriedly to return, 
with the feathers of her beautiful new Paris bonnet all dripping and 
out of curl. 

As the reader is aware, ‘ The Cedars’ was situated in a suburb, 
the name of which has been purposely withheld. Suffice it to say 
that it was very near to the spot whereat departing citizens are wont 
to exclaim, ‘ Now we are coming to the country!’ whilst travellers 
bound for the town began, generally, to collect their umbrellas and 
bandboxes, and to get out their railway-tickets, with the remark, 
‘Ah, here we are getting to London!’ 

On this particular morning, as Sophy gazed out of the school- 
room window, the prospect was melancholy in the extreme. Beyond 
the iron railings of what she could not help regarding as her 
prison, the Common was shrouded in a very winding-sheet of 
yellow mist, so that she could not even see the walls of the 
smart red-brick ‘villa-residences,’ which were being erected upon 
its confines. As it was Sunday, and, moreover, a wet morning, very 
few vehicles were passing, though now and then a cab rattled by, 
with a steaming horse, its driver enveloped to the nose in capes and 
comforters. The steps of the foot-passengers fell few and far 
between, most of the pious inhabitants of the ‘suburb’ being in 
church, whilst those less devoutly inclined were possibly absorbing 
consolation of another kind in their own homes. 

Within the great iron gateways, the squares of flowerless garden- 
beds looked black and desolate. On the round plot, in the centre 
ofthe double drive leading up to the door, the widowed cedar, with 
its dark layers of foliage, rose gaunt and sinister as one of the 
weird trees which have since appeared in some of Gustave Doré’s 
wonderful illustrations, the winter drip from its branches having 
worn away all signs of verdure from the circle apportioned to it, 
with the exception of a few rank tufts of grass fringing the outer 
edge. As poor Sophy contemplated this dreary prospect she could 
not refrain from giving vent to a prolonged sigh. 

__ To her entered, at this moment, Miss Darlington, the poetess, 
with her ostentatious cold. In her hand she held’ a rough note- 
book. Feeling inspired, she had secluded herself for a while from 
*t companion, and had been writing poetry in the little school-room. 
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Jacintha Darlington, as the reader has been already informed 
was a thin, sallow-faced young lady, with large hungry-looking eyes, 
which seemed to be perpetually rolling in ‘a fine frenzy.’ He, 
poetic afflatus was of so rich and varied a quality that she not only 
composed verses for her own pleasure, but was enabled, when re. 
quired and solicited, to write the poetical compositions of the whole 
school in whatever metre Mr. Heathcote chose to select, adapting 
each poem to the mental capabilities of the supposed author. Of 
course, in the comprehensive phrase ‘ the whole school,’ it is not 
intended to include Miss Nethercliffe, who, besides knowing every- 
thing, could do nearly everything as well, and could write really very 
creditable verse ; but even she had been known, on more than one 
occasion, to bend from her pinnacle, and consult with Jacintha 
upon the formation of hexameters and pentameters, or upon the 
desirability of employing, or discarding, some questionable rhyme. 

‘I think,’ she said now, as she seated herself by Sophy’s side, 
‘that I have succeeded in writing some lines that will live. Do 
you ever feel, dear Miss St. Clair, a sort of inward voice whis- 
pering to you that you will one day be famous ?’ 

‘I cannot say that I have,’ Sophy answered. ‘ There are times, 
I think, when one gets up in the morning feeling ambitious, but 
it generally goes off again. Don’t you think happiness would be 
more worth having than fame ?’ 

‘Not for me,’ answered the poetess decidedly. ‘ Happiness is 
generally connected in some degree with love, and I fear that I 
shall never meet with a being who would fulfil my ideal. Were he 
not to be my equal in mind, I should be wretched. No; give me 
fame, fame, fame! ... I feel that it is my destiny to appear some 
day in print !’ 

‘I should like so much to hear what you have just been writing,’ 
said Sophy. ‘Perhaps it might cheer me up.’ 

‘We poets seldom write upon cheerful subjects,’ answered Miss 
Darlington, with a weary sigh. ‘How can we, indeed, feeling as 
we do? It is well that others don’t see things with our eyes.’ 

‘I wish,’ said Sophy, ‘that you would some day write something 
for me. Something which I feel, but which I can’t express my- 
self... . It comes upon me particularly when I look at that mangy 
cedar, and those poor starved gooseberry-bushes.’ 

‘I think I know what you mean,’ replied Miss Darlington oblig- 
ingly, ‘and I hope I may succeed in pleasing you; but you must 
give me one or two hints.’ 

‘Yes, of course. Well, it must be about happy days that are 
dead, and good things that are gone by; and it must go on to say 
how blighted, and decayed, and gloomy, and wretched, everything '8 
now !’ 
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‘Anything about love?” inquired the conscientious Jacintha. 

‘Well, yes,’ answered Sophy, blushing. ‘ You can put in just 
a very little about it; but it must be love that’s past and gone, 
and that turned out all wrong, and made one wretched !’ 

‘0 yes, of course!’ returned the poetess ; ‘ that is the only sort 
of love one ever writes about in poetry ;’ and she began setting down 
all these hints in a little note-book. 

Sophy continued to gaze dreamily out of the window. 

‘Ah, Miss Darlington,’ she exclaimed at last, ‘how I wish 
that I could write like you! What a comfort it must be when one 
is unhappy !’ 

‘It is indeed !’ replied Jacintha. ‘It is a very great privilege 
which one has been given without deserving it, and it often makes 
one feel a terrible sense of responsibility. How am I to use my 
talent for the good of mankind? This is what I am continually 
asking myself. It seems to me that it would be very selfish to 
keep it wrapped up in a napkin.’ 

Miss Darlington moved away, as she uttered these words, into 
the little schoolroom to write the required poem. 

As has been remarked, Sophy’s depression proceeded in a great 
measure from the weather, still it was not altogether atmospheric. 

During the last few weeks, several very provoking circumstances 
had come to pass, which it will be as well to set down here in order. 

To begin with, then (to make use of an accepted school- 
phrase), she was ‘not friends with her room;’ that is to say, she 
was not, now, upon speaking terms either with Fanny Aspenall 
or Emily Spicer. The quarrel with Miss Aspenall arose from the 
following cause: One Saturday night, after Emily was fast asleep, 
but before Miss Aspenall had turned over upon her side, Sophy, who 
was lying wide awake, became aware of a gentle tapping at the 
door. Jumping out of bed, she opened it immediately, and per- 
ceived little Miss Jones standing outside it, in her nightgown, with 
bare feet. She looked rosy and innocent as a cherub in her white 
garments ; very different (so Sophy thought) from what she really 
was! In her hand she held a letter. 

‘Well, you little wretch !’ said Sophy (for she had adopted the 
tone of the house, having arrived at the conclusion that the con- 
tumely with which Miss Jones was treated was fully merited). 
‘What do you mean by knocking at one’s door at this hour of the 
ught 2” and she looked down upon her as though she had been ‘ an 
earthworm.’ 


Little Jenny Jones, however, had become thoroughly hardened 
to the treatment she received. 
‘O, if you please, Miss St. Clair,’ she answered, in her little 


Servile voice, * I’ve brought you a letter from Miss Nethercliffe !’ 
VOL. Y. HH 
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Had Queen Victoria in person descended from her throne; ang 
advanced towards Sophy, beckoning and kissing her hands, ghe 
would hardly have experienced more surprise and gratification. 

‘Give it to me!’ she exclaimed, snatching at it; and she 
stepped out into the middle of the passage, so as to be under the 
skylight, through which there shone a brilliant moon. 

‘ Waiting an answer,’ hazarded the ‘little wretch,’ just as she 
was in the midst of her reading. 

‘Silence, scorpion /” answered Sophy, with pardonable vivacity, 

She was, indeed, overcome with pleasurable emotion, as she 
read the following lines from the head of the school—the exemplary 
young lady who ‘ knew everything :’ 

‘Saturday evening. 

‘Dear Miss St. Clair,—Miss Darlington, with whom I was 
engaged to walk to-morrow, has been obliged to throw me over, 
though, to be just, from no fault of her own. She has, unfortu- 
nately, contracted a very severe sore-throat ; and I do not suppose 
for a moment that she will be permitted to leave the house for 
several days. In these circumstances, it occurred to me that you 
might possibly be enabled to effect some temporary arrangement 
with Miss Aspenall, in which case I write to say how charmed I 
shall be if you will accompany me to-morrow during the walk to 
church. I venture to send this note to-night to your room by Miss 
Jones, who will await a reply, as I should like to get the affair 
settled before the morning. 

‘With many apologies for disturbing you, believe me to be, dear 
Miss St. Clair, yours very sincerely, 

‘IsaBELLA NETHERCLIFFE.’ 


It was not, of course, to be expected that Sophy would decline 
an honour so marked and so unlooked for. Returning to her bed- 
room, she brought out her faithful writing-case, and wrote, forth- 
with, her acceptance of Isabella’s flattering proposal, upon the top 
of a trunk in the passage, without disturbing Fanny’s slumbers by 
consulting her. 

Upon the morrow, however, Miss Aspenall became straightway 
offended with her, characterising her conduct as ‘ cowardly,’ ‘ toady- 
ing,’ ‘ dishonourable,’ unlike the possible behaviour of ‘ an Aspenall ; 
finally, as ‘ altogether beastly;’ and she had revenged herself, ever 
since, by addressing her conversation exclusively to Emily Spicer 
during the time that was passed in the sleeping apartment. 

Those who are inclined to look upon Sophy, in this instance, 4 
the ageressor, will, at any rate, absolve her from all blame with 
regard to the difference which sprang up, shortly afterwards, —_— 
her and her schoolfellow Emily; for, to be perfectly just, the rea 
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aggressor upon this occasion was no other than Captain Frederick 
Augustus Spicer, of the 8th Dragoon Guards. 

Upon finding himself alone with what he considered a pretty 
girl, Captain Frederick Augustus Spicer had only one method of 
procedure, almost touching by reason of its extreme simplicity. It 
was his habit, invariably, to make a rush at her and endeavour to 
kiss her, preluding his attack with some well-chosen remarks upon 
the weather, delivered in a tone calculated to disarm suspicion. 

For this attack, Sophy, who, on the occasion of one of the 
Captain’s visits to ‘ The Cedars,’ happened to be practising in the 
state drawing-room, was, of course, totally unprepared. Upon 
hearing the door open, she had risen from her place at the piano- 
forte; and before she had fully realised who was the intruder, she 
found herself in the middle of the room, facing the Captain, the 
maid-servant having gone down-stairs, in the mean while, to apprise 
Miss Pendragon of his arrival. | 

There is no question but that Captain Spicer would have been 
almost classically handsome had he not possessed a somewhat 
retreating forehead and chin. Fortunately, however, not every one 
is a phrenologist; and as he was of a very tall and commanding 
presence, with beautiful gray eyes and heavy ycllow moustaches, 
he was accustomed to receive a great deal of admiration from the 
fair sex, even when he was not in uniform. Without exaggeration, 
it may be said that he had seldom, if ever, encountered a rebuff ; 
and, upon finding himself alone with Sophy, it was not to be 
wondered at if he at once commenced making observations of a 
meteorological character, although he had never been formally pre- 
sented to her. To these, Sophy had felt, in duty bound, to 
reply,—timorously, and with downcast lashes, as it is befitting 
that a tender maiden should reply to the observations of a bold 
dragoon. But lo, in a moment he had made his accustomed rush, 
and she found herself struggling, fighting, palpitating, warding off, 
with might and main, the retreating forehead and chin, and the 
heavy yellow moustaches! Another second, and the two had very 
nearly overturned Miss Pendragon herself, who, terrible to relate, 
made her appearance at this juncture in the doorway. 

Notwithstanding that poor Sophy’s frightened demeanour ought 
to have appealed in her favour, she was sharply reprimanded by 
the schoolmistress, whilst the Captain, in spite of Emily’s entrea- 
hes, was very naturally forbidden the house for the future. No more 
delightful drives in the mail-phaeton with the high-stepping bays! 
No more pleasant visits from her brother Fred, who made all the 
girls half mad with love and admiration, because he was so ‘ splen- 
didly handsome,’ and who always wore such fashionably-cut clothes ! 
Hence it was that Kmily took a dislike to Sophy, the innocent 
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cause of all this annoyance; and she had only spoken to her since, 
with the view of stabbing and wounding her with offensive utter. 
ances. 

‘I hope you don’t fancy,’ she remarked, for instance, soon after 
the occurrence, ‘that my brother Fred couldn’t find other people 
to kiss besides you; because, if you do, the sooner you get rid of 
your mistake the better. Fred has kissed oceans of girls, and they 
all of them liked it. He hastold me so over and over again; some 
of them were grown-up ladies with titles !’ 

She said this very scornfully, and with the expression of coun- 
tenance which is called ‘turning up the nose.’ That Emily Spicer 
should thus display the cloven-hoof was certainly a painful surprise ; 
for Sophy had hoped that she, at any rate, was good-natured, even 
if she was not very wise. But it seemed as though she was destined, 
each day, to encounter some fresh disappointment : it was the old 
story of the Bhuddist getting rid of his illusions. 


(To be continued.) 





A SECOND LOVE. 





I wou.pD, indeed, that Heaven had made me meek, 
Content to hold and fill a second place, 
Take lesser love as undeserved grace, 
And bow my thankful head when one should speak 
Me gently, touch with careless hand my cheek, 
Or bend sometimes and kiss my unpraised face, 
Since she, forsooth, is in her far-off place 
For whom his highest homage seemed too weak. 


But I was made with passionate strong soul, 
And what I would, I would have wholly mine ; 
And if I bow my head to Love’s control, 
And to his keeping all myself consign, 
It must be Love that answers to my need, 
That loves me wholly, and is Love indeed. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 






































AMONG THE BATAVIANS. 
By T. Epwin. 





Wuen, in the early ages, the wild hordes of Batavians swept down 
upon the Low Countries, and there established themselves, they 
could scarcely have had any suspicion that, after the lapse of 
centuries, their descendants would propagate their roving propen- 
sity, and wander abroad in search of that which they could devour. 
But not only does history repeat itself; the proclivities of our fore- 
fathers, though they may sleep for ages, are none the less transmitted 
by our blood, and crop up again and remind us what were our 
progenitors. 

Thus the Dutch, bearing probably but little personal resem- 
blance to their barbarian ancestors, but still retaining the disposi- 
tion to rove and to acquire, find themselves, after that lapse of 
time that was necessary for them to change from an inland nation to 
a seafaring one, searching the seas in quest of new acquisitions, and, 
with judicious choice, settling themselves down in the rich Malayan 
Archipelago. Before all, the blue mountains of Java seem to have 
attracted them, for here it was they decided to settle in strongest 
force; and it was doubtless in something approaching fond refer- 
ence to buried ages that they named their place of establishment 
Batavia. As was the case with another India, which need not here 
be mentioned, the commencement was merely an unpretentious 
factory or two, then a small territory purchased, followed by a 
second, and a third, making together a big territory. Then came 
troubles with jealous rajahs, wars, conquests, and, finally, the pos- 
session (nominal only, it is true, in some cases) that the Dutch now 
hold of almost the whole of the Malayan Archipelago, the exceptions 
being the northern part of Borneo and the eastern half of Timor. 

The traveller who is fortunate enough to approach Batavia from 
the sea in early morning, before the heat has caused the mirage- 
making vapours to arise, will, perhaps, experience something, if not 
all, of the same feeling that swayed those earlier mariners. We 
cannot expect to be moved nowadays, with our satiety of travel and 
Pernicious foreknowledge of the scenes we are to visit, as were those 
of three centuries back, who, after pottering for a twelvemonth in 
unknown seas, came suddenly upon such a land of promise as is 
Java. For those who do their travelling in an armchair and by 


the light of a reading-lamp it is, perhaps, less fortunate than for 
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those who travel in reality that no book of travels, however happily 
written, has yet succeeded in conveying to the reader’s mind the 
genius of the place described. This is what no author can conyey 
into his folios ; were it possible, there would be an end to travelling 
as an amusement. From the Batavian roads one has a splendid 
view of the twin-mountains, Pangerango and Gedeb, the latter with 
a soft pure-white streak issuing from its side to denote its volcanic 
propensities. Many miles nearer, but more to the west, rises the 
Salak, an extinct volcano; and some forty miles still farther to the 
westward, in the Bantam residency, stands in solitary majesty the 
Karang. 

But of the near vicinity of a large town there is not the least 
appearance. There is a double sea-wall and a lighthouse; but 
similar structures are often to be seen many miles away from any 
town. One sees before one a considerable quantity of foliage, 
and that is all. Proceeding between the sea-walls, however, a 
small disused fort, a custom-house, a railway station, and waterside 
store-houses successively present themselves to the view, and one 
is, within five minutes, in mercantile Batavia, with as much European 
civilisation as can be represented by rail and tramways, Hollands 
gin, artesian wells, white-kid gloves and chimney-pot hats, and 
lawyers at beck and call. One takes it as a matter of course to 
find a great quantity of water about under good subjection, and that 
one has to cross a drawbridge of fifteenth-century pattern. It is not 
to be supposed that the Batavians could leave their acquired genius 
for battling with obstinate water-ways behind them in Holland. 
The Batavians themselves have no desire to conceal the fact, but 
boldly give their Board of Works the amphibious title of the 
‘ Waterstaat,’ in which word there is sufficient English to render it 
unnecessary for me to explain what it means. Batavia is inter- 
sected by a system of dykes—the original streams converted into 
canals—which are extensively used by the natives for domestic 
purposes. At the junction of the various streams, in the lower or 
mercantile town, there is some breadth of water, and along the 
banks are situated all the great houses of business. Here business 
is conducted much as it is all over the East. The big people arrive 
late and leave early ; the little people arrive early and leave late; 
the sharp knowing ones get on and accumulate fortunes; the dull 
ones, who originally fancied that people became millionaires by the 
simple act of going out to India, do not get on at all, and seek 
consolation in ‘ pahit’* (Hollands-and-bitter, the b.-and-s. of the 
Netherland Indian), and complain of the bad times and the impos- 
sibility of making anything out of the skinflint Arabians and 
Chinese, of which gentry Batavia has its quiver full, and a great 


* ¢ Pahit’ is Malay for ‘ bitter.’ 
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deal over. Trade is done with every one who can pay (and with 
gome few who cannot), whatever his colour or creed. The guilders 
of the idolater are the same as those of the Christian; and the 
trader who is likely to allow his religious opinions to interfere with 
business relations is not a fit man for Asia. Should he contem- 
plate residence in the Dutch Indies, it will be to his pecuniary 
advantage to leave behind all English notions of Sunday in the only 
country where they are, unfortunately, likely to be reverenced. 

I will not keep my readers long in this, the lower town, although 
there are many important houses owned by our countrymen. If we 
have no business to transact we are not wanted; and it is no more 
than we deserve that we are covered with dust if the weather be 
dry, or smothered with mud if it be wet. If we stay here after 
evening closes in we shall, in all probability, catch the local mias- 
matic fever, which gave the town its bad reputation when people 
lived over their offices. No; we will be off to Welteoreden (Well- 
content), as the upper town is called, expressive, no doubt, of the 
public opinion of its site and general characteristics. Well, it is 
not a bad place to live in, I can assure you, after one has made up 
one’s mind to forget the luxuries of colder climes. 

We can reach it by two routes: by the railway, or by the long, 
straight, and, for the most part, disreputable-looking road, Moleno- 
liet, which latter route enables us to make a detour through the 
Chinese Bazaar, where we get a glimpse ofa bastard China, delight- 
ing in the grotesque dwarfed vegetation and filthy back premises 
peculiar to the Celestial Empire itself. A Chinaman will spend a 
fortune upon the dezorations of his house-front, whilst the back of 
the building will be left to look after itself. Molenoliet is Dutch 
for mill-stream, and it is a remarkable incident in the erratic and 
inexplicable history of nomenclature that there is a mill worked by 
the stream that runs by the side of the road to which it gives its 
name. 

Let us, then, enter this odd-looking vehicle, yclept dos-d-dos 
because one sits back to back with the driver, against whom, by the 
way, one is permitted to lean without incurring any extra charge. 
Failing this there is no other support for one’s back. 

As you surmise, it is a wild attempt at bringing down the dog- 
cart model to accommodate the diminutive ponies. You and I are 
not particularly heavy bodies, yet, as we seat ourselves on the back 
of the broad board that is the seat, the pony is almost lifted off its 
legs, and the shafts are about its ears. That is why the driver is 
crying, ‘ Di muka sudikit, kalan ada suka,’* which is a polite request 
tous to sit more forward. We overdo it a little, and down go the 
shafts, and there is too much weight on the pony. You are right, 


* © A little forward, if you please.’ 
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it is a comfortless arrangement ; the roof is too low to be good for 
one’s hat, there is no room for the legs, the draught gives one the 
shivers down the back, and one cannot see what is going on jp 
front without sitting in a painful position sideways. But it is better 
than the funereal tram, and that wretched thing so much patronised 
by monkey-limbed natives, to enter which a gymnastic feat has to 
be executed, only surpassed in excruciating difficulty by that to be 
performed when one wishes to get out again. 

On the way we see considerable numbers of Malays and Chinese 
performing their ablutions in the exceedingly dirty water. Hoy. 
ever dirty the natives are in their surroundings, in person they are 
very clean. They bathe throughout the whole day, and deep into 
the night too. There is no particular bathing-hour ; and that won- 
derful sight, so common on the Ganges, of an enormous ghaut of 
perhaps some hundred steps, covered with a living bathing crowd, is 
here wanting. The Malays have a knack of doing everything ina 
furtive way, reminding one of monkeys and jackdaws, who never 
enjoy anything that they have not purloined, either really or sup- 
posititiously. Little family groups are the largest bathing-parties 
one sees. The bathing-customs of France would find no favour 
here. 

If we time ourselves well we shall also see upon the road what 
I consider one of the very few sights of Batavia. This is the pro- 
cession of tiffin-boys, taking their masters’ tiffin into town. The 
distance between the old and new towns is some three miles, so 
that people cannot come home tothe midday meal. The numerous 
class of moderately-paid clerks cannot afford to lunch in town, 80 
have their tiffin brought to them by boys, whose services are retained 
at an average salary of three guilders per month. An ingenious 
arrangement of plates fitting into one another, the whole being con- 
tained in a wooden framework, is suspended at one end ofa slender 
carrying bamboo. What depends from the other end denotes the 
well-being or otherwise of the master. If he be of the poorer or 
less fastidious class it will be merely a counter-weight, composed of 
a couple of bricks or several stones in a tin biscuit-box or network 
of rattan. In the case of the more fastidious it would be a water- 
bottle containing filtered water, whilst the luxury of a piece of ice i 
a cloth is not infrequently added. The sight of hundreds of boys 
all going the same way and all carrying similar burdens is curious 
in itself; but the remarkable feature in the business is this: they 
are all making haste. Hindostanee letter-bag carriers and palkey- 
bearers, dethroned Burmese kings, and Malays, when some one 18 
out running a-muck, are Asiatics who are expected to make haste, 
but no one else. The sight of servants doing a certain thing, which 
they are paid to do to the best of their ability, is one so seldom see? 
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in the tropics that it is regarded by residents as quite a curiosity. 
These boys are not merely walking fast ; they break, at times, into a 
half run, and certain squads are plainly seen to race. Notwith- 
standing this praiseworthy ardour of the carriers, the food inevitably 
arrives in a lukewarm condition, the temperature of the cold comes- 
tibles having been raised and that of the hot ones lowered. 

All is not luxury that is Eastern. 

As we enter Welteoreden we pass several large hotels, all built 
upon the same plan of a central main building, with straggling pro- 
jecting wings. Hotel life is an unfortunate necessity in India that 
is universally fraught with discomfort, more or less. But the 
Dutch-Indian hotels are least desirable of any as residences for per- 
sons in any way valuing privacy and comfort. The bathing-place is 
usually somewhere in the next parish, which is very pleasant when 
it rains; in any case subjecting one’s gait, one’s towel, soap-box, 
and pattern of slipper to the merciless, if inaudible, criticism of the 
occupants of other rooms, who are always lounging in chairs outside, 
under the verandah. Drawing, reading, smoking, and sitting rooms 
there are none, and but rarely a billiard-room. Under the front 
portico is a large round table, with rocking-chairs, and here the 
male guests assemble before tiffin and dinner for the performance 
of the important national rite of ‘ bitteren’ (bittering), as the imbi- 
bition of ‘ peyt’ is called. This appetiser is supplied by the hotel 
ad libitum. To the uninitiated palate the taste is the most horrid 
that can be conceived. 

Breakfast is on table from six till nine. It is a meagre meal, 
consisting of cheese, Bologna sausage, sardines, and eggs. The 
cheese will be noted as a novelty at the matutinal meal; also the 
total absence of egg-cups, the eggs being beaten up in a wine-glass. 
I only remember seeing egg-cups on one occasion in the Dutch 
Indies, and that was in the lumber corner of a warehouse, whither 
they had been relegated as unsaleable goods. 

Tiffin presents more novelties. It is called ‘ ryst-tafel’ (rice- 
table), because the leading and most important course is rice, 
accompanied by the most heterogeneous collection of comestibles 
that can well be conceived. With a possibly practical eye to the 
Saving of time, the many courses customary in other parts of India are 
here all crowded into one ; and one need incur no danger of being 
regarded as a glutton if one’s plate contains at the same moment 
nee, two kinds of vegetable curry soup, some fried fish, pork fri- 
cassee fried on pickled eggs, hash stew, salted fish-roe, broiled fowl, 
pickles, and several kinds of ‘ sambals,’ which is the Malay name 
lor those little seasoning messes brought round on a circular tray, 
80 provocative of discomfort to the immediate neighbour of the indi- 
Vidual helping himself. Many more dishes than those I have named 
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will be upon the table, but the capacity of one’s plate is too limited 
to contain them all. Thirty distinct dishes is no uncommon 
number to see upon a ‘ ryst-tafel.’ 

Following the rice course, with a never-failing certainty that be- 
comes tedious at last, come beefsteak, fried potatoes, and salad, 
Year in, year out, it is the same; and one wonders how it is that 
we English should be considered as preéminently associated with 
beefsteak, when there is a near neighbour who eats several times 
the quantity that we do. As I am endeavouring to depict Dutch 
India as it is, I shall take the liberty of explaining that one may 
grasp the bones of fowls in the fingers with the strictest observance 
of etiquette, and that in cutting cheese the same manipulation 
obtains. The uncouth and selfish custom of smoking at table im- 
mediately one’s particular share of the meal is finished, regardless 
of the next-door neighbour, and without hinting, even, that it may 
be disagreeable to the ladies, is universally compatible with the 
highest breeding. Now, no Dutchman would think of mounting 
the steps of an hotel without taking off his hat to all who may be 
there assembled, and he is not slowin categorising as boors all who 
do not do likewise. Englishmen travelling in the Dutch Indies are 
thus voted ill-bred, because they do not salute a conclave of strangers, 
amongst whom it is quite possible there may be some very undesir- 
able acquaintances. With the usual mistaken idea of our insular 
idiosyncrasies it is put down to our confounded English pride; no 
one ever gives our reserve credit for arising from a diffidence in 
thrusting our attentions where they are not wanted. 

Dutch-Indian colonists are by no means troubled with such 
deferential qualms, as their method of introducing themselves to 
strangers evinces. In order to gain the acquaintance of a stranger, 
it is only necessary to approach him, with the hand extended, and 
say, ‘My name is Jones; I shall have much pleasure in making 
your acquaintance.’ The individual accosted will take the proffered 
hand and say, in return, ‘My name is Smith; it gives me great 
pleasure to make your acquaintance,’ and the deed is done. The 
contracting parties then converse as though they had known each 
other for years, and in a very short space of time are in full posses- 
sion of one another’s affairs, which are afterwards freely discussed 
amongst particular friends. The inconvenience of such a custom 
in a country where caution is doubly necessary must be self-evl- 
dent. It is even admitted to be so; still it continues to be accepted 
as correct etiquette. aa 

The first building of importance in Welteoreden is the civilian 
club. It is impossible to miss it, for the name, ‘Harmonie, 
written very large over the portico. It is not such a club as one 
finds in Colombo and Kandy—veritable homes for the planter. 
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There is no sleeping accommodation whatever, and dinners on a 
very small scale only are obtainable, which information is supposed 
to be conveyed by the legend, ‘ Heden avond, bief stuk’ (This 
evening, beefsteak), hung upon the walls. ‘ Bief stuk’ does not 
literally mean beefsteak, by the way, but a piece of beef. The 
club is chiefly an evening resort,’ and as such fulfils its destiny 
satisfactorily. The society of Batavia being of a decidedly mixed 
character, it follows that the members of this club are the same ; 
and I suppose we must accept with resignation the fact that money 
is as much the ruling god as it is elsewhere. Here we find people 
who keep big shops allowed as members, whilst people who keep 
little shops are excluded. 

The staff-music plays in the diminutive garden once a fortnight ; 
and frequent balls, most of them toilettes de ville affairs, are given. 
It is the painful but manifest duty of the writer to have to record 
that, at the full-dress balls, too many ladies are attired after the 
fashion which, on one occasion at the Tuileries, called forth from 
the ex-Empress Eugénie the rebuke, ‘Trop décolletée.’ The 
faithful historian must describe things as he finds them, and not as 
he wishes them to be. | 

A little further out is the town-palace of the Governor-General, 
a building that is put into use, on an average, two days per month, 
owing to the vicinity of the more congenial Buitenzorg. This is 
in reality the rear of the palace; the front looks out over the vast 
King’s Plain—a rough expanse of grass some two miles in circum- 
ference. This is the fashionable quarter of Welteoreden, and 
houses fetch very high rents anywhere in the neighbourhood. The 
plain is encircled by an avenue of tamarind-trees, around which the 
small English community takes evening constitutionals. The Eng- 
lish are the only Europeans in the Dutch Indies who can be accused 
of pedestrianism, all other nationalities regarding exercise that is 
not compulsory as a horror to be avoided. The English play 
desultory cricket on the King’s Plain, and are rumoured also to 
indulge in the pastime of lawn-tennis. I admit to having seen the 
lawn-tennis court, but I never saw tennis played upon it. 

_ Within the memory of man horse-races have been held upon the 
King’s Plain, but the effort seems to have been too great a one to 
be long sustained. When one mentions the subject, people say, 
with a sigh, ‘Ah, that was in the old days!’ Those ‘old days,’ 
how very different they seem to have been, with their one mail per 
month, and everybody a rising nabob! Now the cryis, ‘Too much 
Work and too little money.’ In those ‘ old days’ the English com- 
munity in Batavia numbered just as many members again as it now 
does ; and people who should know say that it is owing to the 
lalling off in British influence that has taken place in the town that 
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the races have been abandoned. I do not suppose that I am 
making an original remark when I say that the Dutch are not 
by nature a sporting people. J rom their ranks are not recruited 
that increasing army of volunteers who track the tiger to its lair, 
disturb the elephant in its peaceful browsings, and raise the 
dreadful ire of the courageous rhinoceros. The Netherland Indiay 
is far too sedent an individual ever to even desire to become a 
hunter of wild beasts. He believes in rest, and plenty of it; and, 
if the somewhat humiliating truth must be told, he looks upon the 
sporting Anglo-Saxon, toiling for the attainment of an arduous 
self-imposed task—the only reward for which is the privilege of 
saying, ‘I have done it’—with an eye whose beam is more one of 
sorrow than of anger. Harmless enough, doubtless, he thinks, but 
—cui bono’? Certain it is that all but British Batavians regard 
the English, indulging at eve in their national pastime of cricket, 
with a gaze of supercilious pity, accompanied by audible remarks 
of the same nature. 

The plain is completely surrounded by houses, many of them 
perfect in their suitability for the climate. Java has a dry monsoon 
and a wet one. Of late years the general topsy-turviness of atmo- 
spherical affairs has caused a mixing up of the two seasons—the 
dry monsoon usurping the prerogative of the wet one; but when 
the elements are running in their proper groove, one expects rain 
from October to April, and dryness from April to October. But 
in neither season, under normal conditions, is there any great 
variance in the temperature; the only change is from hot to 
hotter. A cold season is unknown. Thus the two elements to 
be fought by architects are rain and heat, which are accordingly 
encountered by pantiles for the former and extensive porticoes for 
the latter. The portico is the great feature of the house, with 
its many pillars and marble flooring. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the portico is the drawing, sitting, and reception room ; 
and the back portico is not infrequently used as dining-room with 
great advantage. Dwelling-houses never have stories, so neces- 
sarily cover much ground. Roses flourish well, and they, in coi- 
junction with tropical ferns and palms, succeed in adding to the 
appearance in a marked degree. The houses, as a rule, lie far 
back from the road, and have large shrubberies, so that the open 
portico system is less exposed than one would imagine to be the 
case. 

Life in the upper ranks may be classed as twofold, viz. official 
life, which includes the military and commercial life. Official life 
is not an arduous affair. It finishes, according to the grade of the 
individual, at from one to three o’clock in the day, leaving ample 
time during the afternoon for indulgence in the well-beloved siesta. 
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Commercial life is not over till five o’clock; and it is astonishing 
how the thousands employed in mercantile pursuits accommodate 
themselves to circumstances, and lead perfectly healthy and satisfied 
existences without any afternoon repose. Perhaps ‘ satisfied’ is 
scarcely the correct expression, for no Netherland Indian can be 
said to be really contented when defrauded of his afternoon forty 
winks. I was once congratulating an acquaintance on being released 
from an appointment where he was worked twelve hours per day, by 
being raised to a higher grade which required his services until three 
o'clock only, and thought I was expressing myself agreeably in 
accordance with circumstances in suggesting what an excellent 
opportunity was here afforded for studying up subjects. ‘I don’t 
know about studying up subjects,’ was the reply. ‘I know I shall 
have a good sleep now of an afternoon.’ 

Perhaps the reader will have already perceived that the Dutch 
in India make no attempt at fighting the climate, but evince a dis- 
cretionary retirement before it. They say, ‘It is hot, therefore we 
must have cool houses and cool attire; the heat makes us languid, 
therefore we must sleep.” The houses and the sleep I have men- 
tioned. The ordinary working attire is the same as in other warm 
countries, chiefly white; but the instant the Dutchman reaches 
home he performs the operation known as ‘ shooting the climate.’ 
This consists in assuming an enormously broad pair of pajamas and 
a very loose linen jacket. The pattern of the pajamas is a sight 
for the gods. It usually runs obliquely across the leg, and is of 
that immensity of design that was pictorially represented by the 
late John Leech as requiring two men to show it. The costume is 
equally cool and hideous. 

The ladies are provided for in a much more elegant manner, viz. 
by the bewitching sarong. About this article of attire a great deal 
of nonsense, not to say impertinence, has been written. It is an 
idea borrowed from the Malay, and consists in a loose clinging skirt, 
and, in warm latitudes, is a remarkably comfortable garment. A 
little care in the adjustment causes it to hang closely and gracefully 
over the ankles. The idea of there being any indelicacy in the 
sarong when worn by ladies can only come to a mind naturally 
susceptible to the reception of indelicate fancies. It is undoubtedly 
a fashion very much open to abuse, a few inches cut off from the 
length, where bare ankles are the rule, making all the difference. 

The upper outward garment is the kabarga, a long linen jacket 
teaching nearly to the knees, and tastefully ornamented with embroi- 
dered borders wherever they can be introduced. The hair is uni- 
Versally worn loose, after the manner of our seaside bathing 
bymphs, and the feet are thrust into tiny half slippers, embroidered 
i silver and gold and beads, and furnished with little gilt heels. 
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Anything more unsuited for walking purposes could not well be 
invented ; but then ladies in India are rarely called upon to walk 
except about the house, where the delightful hobble engendered by 
the diminutive chaussure is not unsuitable. With bare ankles ang 
flowing hair no one could mistake the costume for other than it ig, 
viz. a purely morning one; and I would not envy him his feelings 
who could say that it was anything but charming. As it igs the 
right of the fair sex to look charming, I hope the Dutch ladies wil] 
never surrender the sarong. There is not much fear of this takino 
place, by the way. : 

Although the sarong is worn until five o’clock and during shopping 
and marketing operations, no lady would receive a male visitor 
attired in it. Bonnets and hats are scarcely ever worn. 

Whether it is due to the fact that salaries are smaller, or what, 
I cannot say; but the custom of sending children to Europe to be 
educated is not so universal as it is in British India. The children, 
of course, suffer, both mentally and physically. They imbibe very 
narrow-minded ideas of things, and girls develop with unnatural 
rapidity for Europeans, and grow up coarse in form and feature. 

Not that this is detrimental to matrimonial prospects, for there 
is certainly no portion of the East where there is so much many- 
ing and giving in marriage as in the Dutch Indies. Two and three 
marriages per week in Batavia alone frequently take place. This 
will seem astonishing to any one acquainted with the exceedingly 
wide-awake character of the Anglo-Indian bachelor, who seems to be 
always living under the impression that several heiresses are waiting 
for him at home. 

Marriages with half-castes are very much more frequent than with 
us. This, taken in conjunction with the practice of educating chil- 
dren in India, cannot but have a deteriorating tendency on the 
mental condition of the rising generation. Whether we take it 
that the European blood improves the Malay, or that the Malay 
blood impairs the European, the result is as unsatisfactory. Although 
unions of pure Europeans with pure Malays occasionally occur, the 
present race of half-castes is descended from the connections, mostly 
illegitimate, of half a century since or so, when European ladies 
were scarce in the land and colonists solaced themselves with native 
‘housekeepers ;’ a practice by no means died out, nor even ailing 
towards death, in the up-country. 

The half-castes are, perhaps, more distinctly divided into 40 
upper and a lower class than the Europeans can be said to be. Cer- 
tain it is that those considering themselves to be in the upper class 
are even more energetic in showing that they think so than ary 
European could be. Indeed, a thorough-paced half-caste is a most 
perfect example of a snob; and the more well-to-do he is the more 
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perfect will he be as a specimen. To the calm spectator nothing 
can be more entertaining than to watch the efforts of these gentry 
emulating the historical frog of the fable in trying to blow them- 
selves out toa resemblance of the European ox. Servile followers 
of the fashions set them, they fancy that they thereby fully estab- 
lish their identity as full-bred Europeans, quite ignoring the many 
other ingredients required to perfect the compound. 

In the young half-caste fops taking their evening walk in 
immaculate shiny boots and enormous cuffs, one recognises imme- 
diately ’Arry’s, the cockney’s, prototype, the only difference being 
that whereas the white ’Arry will have come from behind a counter, 
the dusky one will have quitted a Government office, whereby— 
although his salary may be but a beggarly fifty pounds a year—he 
satisfies himself and his community that he is following the occupa- 
tion of a gentleman. In nine cases out often he is a mere copyist, 
actually in utter ignorance of what he is copying, and of course 
unable to write what he calls his mother tongue. Some few hun- 
dred years hence, when Europeans no longer are at war with the 
natives themselves, the half-caste question will arise for settlement, 
and then, when it is a century or so too late, people will discover 
what a nice nest of hornets immorality on the one hand and thought- 
lessness on the other have bred between them. With, in the 
majority of cases, but very little more ability than an intelligent 
native, but with more conceit than two of his betters, he has already 
become a difficult person to deal with. As a producer he may, for 
once and for all, be regarded as a nonentity, whilst as a clerk he 
can only be placed in subordinate positions, of which there is but a 
limited supply ; and it is impossible to regard him as a helpmate to 
the European, for he is far less to be trusted than the nativé himself. 
The oft-repeated assertion that the half-caste affiliates the vices 
of the European, but none of his virtues, is only partially cor- 
rect, inasmuch as the vices are far more readily brought from the 
other side. From his Malay (we are now amongst the Malays) 
mother the half-caste obtains his sly duplicity, his fawning to 
superiors, his cowardice in avoiding all moral difficulties that he may 
encounter by an easy untruth, and his ape-like imitation of the 
Ewopean. In his heart he is a Malay; he only grasps so eagerly 
at the right that is accorded him of calling himself European because 
It gives him a petty power, and insures him from labour. There is, 
alas, no redeeming bright side to his selfish character, for he has not 
even gratitude; and the more one has to deal with him the more 
one finds how thoroughly untrustworthy and unredeemable he is. 

_ These may seem strong expressions, but they are thoroughly 
justified by the experiences of many thousands of deceived ones. 
It is not too much to go farther, and say that, if the world were to 
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be suddenly deprived of all its half-castes, the loss would not be 
felt. Pure natives undergoing the same amount of tuition would 
make vastly superior servants. ‘he native when exalted within 
reasonable bounds gains rather than loses in respect, and he ig never 
too proud to learn more; the half-caste becomes arrogant and oyer. 
bearing by advancement, and has a decided objection to any one 
thinking his education incomplete. 

As, however, half-castes are not only not wiped away from off 
the face of the earth, but are very much on the increase, the ques. 
tion I have hinted at will infallibly bring itself prominently forward, 
if it be in other times than these. I need scarcely remark that I 
am here alluding to the large semi-cultivated masses, and not to 
those ladies and gentlemen whose slight admixture of Eastern blood 
very properly forms no bar to their being by right Europeans in 
every sense of the word but place of birth. 

I have often wondered whether the fact that the Malay blood of 
the mixed race has come entirely from the mother’s side for genera- 
tions has any serious influence upon the character of the race. 
Malays are warlike and pugnacious on occasions ; half-castes never. 

The Dutch do not favour long engagements. When a betrothal 
is once made public, the wedding will nearly always follow within 
three months’ time. 

The visiting-hours, in British India in the middle of the day, 
are here an hour or so before dinner. The Dutch are very fastidious 
on matters concerning the etiquette of dress. ‘To make a first visit 
without white-kid gloves is considered a frightful bétise ; and one is 
also expected to appear in a frock-coat. Both of these articles of 
apparel are utterly inconsistent with life in warm climes; but the 
more uncomfortable one makes oneself the more honour one seems 
to pay the person visited. The trammels of such observances are 
particularly obnoxious in the tropics, and it is somewhat surprising 
that the Dutch, who are such strong advocates of easy attire and 
comfort, should be the people to insist upon them so rigidly. Such 
exact attention to really meaningless minutiw makes every visit one 
of state, and kills all real cordiality. Where people are acting the 
part of men of fashion to each other, better feelings are out of the 
question. It is a ridiculous farce for burghers, whose existence 18 
scarcely known in the mother country, to take upon themselves the 
airs of high life whilst utterly ignoring its refinements. Every mat 
of sense must feel himself, and every one else concerned, to be 4 
shallow impostor, pretending to make believe that the hall-mark of 
a gentleman is a pair of white-kid gloves. 

Another phase of the existing etiquette that would perhaps be 
embarrassing to English ladies is that the gentleman is understood 
in all cases to make the first bow of recognition. The only thing 
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to be said in favour of it is that it affords an excellent opportu- 
nity for administering the snub direct. 

The amusements of the Batavians are, besides the before- 
mentioned balls, chiefly in the musical line. Amongst the Dutch 
there are many excellent amateur musicians and vocalists. In 
Batavia itself these are banded together, and give some very fair 
concerts, that always command good houses and high prices, very 
much more than first-rate professionals are able todo. Amateur 
theatricals are also indulged in, but the lady talent is weak. As 
a matter of fact, professional talent is but badly supported. In 
those haleyon ‘old times’ a French opera company would manage 
to struggle through a season or two, but then only through the 
medium of liberal private assistance. Now the one thing that pays 
is a cireus—such English and Italian opera companies as one must 
be satisfied to get in Asia scarcely contriving to pay their expenses. 
The Batavians excuse themselves by saying that the excellence of 
these companies is not great, and institute comparisons between 
them and European ones. Nothing would suit the Batavians better 
than to get a first-class European opera company at fourth-rate 
prices. There is no doubt that they would then condescend to lend 
their patronage, though the performers might go bankrupt. 

The assertion that the companies that do make their appearance 
are not worthy of patronage they contradict by their own actions ; 
for, however poor the house may be inside, there is sure to be 
a large audience outside absorbing eleemosynary strains, not 
merely an audience of people who cannot afford to pay, but of people 
who drive up to take positions in carriages and pairs, and this 
without a vestige of shame. The best people would not be guilty 
of so mean an action, but people who are nevertheless most par- 
ticular about the kid gloves and the frock-coat. 

On one occasion a well-known impresario of a travelling Italian 
opera company, feeling annoyed that there were more listeners out- 
side than inside the theatre, sent out a servant with glasses of ice- 
water for the occupants of the numerous carriages. Strange to say, 
no one was thirsty at that precise moment. To exhibit meanness 
in one’s amusements is to obtain preéminence in that ill-favoured 
quality. 

In the zoological gardens frequent early morning and evening 
musical fétes are given; and occasionally what is termed a ‘ Vaux- 
hall,’ which consists in the display of a few thousand paper 
lanterns. These gardens are kept up bya society, and are wretch- 
edly supplied with animals. This shows great want of energy on 
the part of the management, for any number of rare animals and birds 
can be had for the asking from the many high native officials. It 


does indeed seem strange that the chief town in the Dutch Indies, 
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so rich in strange faunas, does not possess something more worthy 
of the name of zoological garden. The entrance-money — one 
guilder—is also absurdly high for such an affair. In Calcutta, 
where there is something to be seen, the entrance-money ig one 
or two annas only. 

Amongst civilians riding is but little indulged in ; and, judging 
from the unimposing appearance of the majority of those who do 
ride, it is perhaps as well that the number is so limited. The 
fashionable Dutch seat is an ungainly one. Very long stirrups are 
used, and the toes are turned out excessively. Such a seat is, of 
course, the most insecure one imaginable, and rising in the saddle 
is quite out of the question. I fear that a sharp twenty minutes 
across a good hunting country would empty a good many of such 
poorly-filled saddles. 

With the get-up of the Netherland Indian equestrian there is 
less fault to find. It is his chiefest care. No intending rider 
would think of taking his preliminary walk even without previously 
encasing his calves in regulation riding-boots, with spurs attached. 
He cannot ride, it is true, but he has the boots and spurs all ready 
against such time as he may acquire the accomplishment. So 
much preparation of costume naturally makes the faulty horse- 
manship appear the more defective. 

When a Dutch lady goes out riding all the world rushes to see, 
so rare is the occurrence. 

Not far from the King’s Plain is a smaller one known as the 
Waterloo Plain. Upon this plain has been erected a tall pillar, sur- 
mounted by the Netherland lion in effigy, to the honour of the Bel- 
gian troops engaged at Waterloo. Upon the base is to be found a 
most remarkable Latin inscription, which historians would do well to 
consult, for if what it sets forth be correct, then all our old ideas of 
the great battle are totally erroneous. We must henceforth abandon 
the idea that British troops or British generalship had anything to 
do with it, or that such a person as Bliicher ever appeared upon the 
scene ; for here is distinctly stated, in deeply engraven letters, that 
the Belgians were the people who defeated the nefarious designs of 
the ambitious Corsican ; it was their bravery that ousted the French 
troops at Quatre Bras, and performed the various prodigies that 
secured the day to the allied forces. The importance of this infor- 
mation is not lessened by calling to mind how very divergently the 
great Captain spoke of the behaviour of the Belgian troops on the 
bloody day. I fancy they were honourably mentioned as bewg 
patient spectators of the whole scene. : 

After reading this childishly absurd inscription* on the one side 
of the base of the column, I quite expected to find a Malay one 


* The inscription is to be found in Money’s Java. 
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the other announcing the fact that it was on this spot the Dutch 
defeated the English in 18—. It could not be more ridiculous. 

I saw them renovating this column once, and I thought it would 
be a wise thing for one of the workmen to make a mistake (as Malays 
will), and plaster up that inscription for ever and aye. 

The Waterloo Plain is the great centre of affairs military. 
Except one, the side occupied by the great government offices, it 
is surrounded by the officers’ quarters ; and very snug little quarters 
they are—far superior to those of Singapore and—Penang, I was 
going to say; but the pig-sties that are there called ‘ officers’ 
quarters’ are beneath notice. 

One reason for this is the different constitution of the Nether- 
land Indian army, which is an institution quite apart from the home 
army. When a man joins the Indian troops he virtually places his 
fate and his fortunes in India. After twelve years’ service he is 
entitled to two years’ furlough, and in eight years more to a pen- 
sion. Thus a man takes up his permanent abode; and as, at the 
present time, more officers marry than remain single, it is necéssary 
to have comfortable dwellings. The British officer, always expec- 
tant of a change, puts up with many inconveniences, which, under 
other conditions, he would object to. 

The composition of the officer grade is very different from our own. 
Large numbers rise Cirectly from the ranks, which, however well 
it may work in France, is here not suited to enrolling the finest 
blood. Non-commissioned officers evincing ability and good con- 
duct are educated at Government expense, and, in due time, receive 
commissions. However praiseworthy such individuals may be in 
themselves, they are naturally unsuited for adorning society, the 
ton of which cannot but suffer. But, as I have already hinted, 
there is not much ton to spoil. 

The military club is a fine building, not much patronised except 
upon Saturday evenings, when the staff-music plays. By the way, 
I must explain that evening here means night. Owing to the hour 
of visiting being just before dinner, the music at the clubs does not 
commence before half-past eight, and continues till nearly midnight. 

The officers are by no means addicted to such heavy gambling 
as are the civilians at the other club, where men now and then lose 
three or four months’ salary in an evening. There pool is voted slow 
under a dollar, with a guilder on each life; and as night waxes on 
the stakes rise, until they sometimes even reach five dollars to the 
pool and a dollaralife. And this on three or four hundred guilders 
per month! There are men in Batavia, members of the clubs, who 
make a fair living at this sort of thing. They are not sharpers— 
only good players. 

How surprised ‘Cavendish,’ of whist celebrity, would be if he 
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came here and saw ombre, the game he fancies to be obsolete, reign- 
ing in full glory! The Dutch prefer it to whist. I have no doubt 
that it is a very nice game when one knows it, but the learning of it 
reminds one of the most difficult algebraic problem one ever saw, 

John Chinaman is here very much at home. The work that the 
too conceited half-caste should undertake, but which he regards ag 
beneath his notice, just suits the celestial, and he has permanently 
taken up his abode in a country so very much to his taste. Malay 
wives only being obtainable, the race of Chinese is no longer 
pure. The pigtail and shaven pate are flourishing still, but the eye 
is no more oblique and the skin no longer yellow. By energetically 
perpetuating their traditions they sustain their separate identity. 
The Malay women easily assimilate their manners to those of their 
spouses, to do which they have only to become more mean than they 
are and to roast pork. 

An enormous wealth is in the hands of the Chinese, who year 
after year grow in territorial power, and become less respectful to 
the Europeans. They enjoy far more latitude than it is to be hoped 
they ever will have in British territory. They are permitted in most 
hotels, and some even are members of the Masonic lodge! Ifthe 
secrets of many large undertakings, presumably European, were 
learned, there would be a good deal known of the destination of con- 
siderable quantities of Chinese money. 

As a man and a brother a Chinaman may be as good as a Chris- 
tian ; what should be more kept in view is the low origin of most of 
the Chinese merchants, and the disreputable means by which they 
obtained their first start on the road to wealth. The antecedents of 
few Chinamen will bear investigation. 

The chief recreation-ground of the sick, holiday-making, or honey- 
mooning Batavian is Buitenzorg, a town thirty-five miles from Ba- 
tavia, and 750 feet higher up the hills. Here is the chief residence 
of the Governor-General and his court; and hither come to live in 
peaceful seclusion retired merchants and pensioned officials, who 
have been so long in attaining their independence that life in Europe 
has ceased to hold out any inducement to them. It is not wide of 
the mark to say that the Dutch so alter their customs, throwing off 
much of their connection with Europe, that after a lengthy stay 
in Java they cannot conform themselves to the restraints of home. 
Thus it is that many finish their lives in the country they origit- 
ally intended should serve as a stepping-stone only to an affluent 
existence in the mother country. 

Buitenzorg is called the Simla of the Dutch Indies. It 1s 8 
sanatorium, truly enough, but there all resemblance to Simla ends. 
Distinguished visitors at the palace are but few, and cause 0 ex 
citement when they arrive. Notwithstanding the matchless botanical 
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ardens for which it is so celebrated, Buitenzorg is but a humdrum 

place at the best. It is prettily situated on a crest, and its environs 
afford some charming drives; but there is no life in the place. 
Being, as it is, within such easy reach of Batavia (the two places are 
connected by a railway), visitors do not feel themselves so isolated 
from the world, and thus dependent upon each other’s exertions for 
amusement, as is the case in hill stations proper. The very few 
Government balls and the annual races are the only general amuse- 
ments partaken of. The races are in the hands of a remarkably 
exclusive clique, that almost deserves the title of a mutual prize- 
presentation company. None but members are allowed to run 
horses. The public demand for sporting pabulum will be estimated 
from the fact that the report of the races appears just a month after 
they have taken place. 

There are other health resorts farther up the mountains: the one 
at Sindanglaya, situated high up on the mountain mass from out of 
which rise the Gedeh and Pangerango peaks, is a very agreeable 
and well-conducted establishment that is very largely patronised. 
From there can be obtained some beautiful views of the delicious 
undulating Preanger, one of the loveliest provinces of lovely Java. 
But with these views we must now content ourselves, although we 
should, by penetrating farther, meet many more well-to-do Batavians 
and some interesting phases of native life. 

The Netherland Indies are fated to undergo many political 
changes in times not very far distant ; but whatever these changes 
may be, the social aspect of the country will not be found to differ 
much from its present one, a bird’s-eye glimpse of which has here 
been given. | 



































SCHOOLGIRL GRIEVANCES. 





It is a very significant fact that, while a man looks back with pride 
and pleasure to his school career, a woman, in nine cases out of ten, 
can never refer to that period of her life without bitterness of spirit. 
The reason is, not only that a girl is naturally subject to much 
surveillance and restraint from which a boy is exempt, but because 
the discipline and management of a girls’ school are marked by 
petty tyranny and ridiculous despotism, which, however ridiculous 
and absurd they may appear, are none the less galling and irksome, 
No doubt the duties of a schoolmistress are neither light nor agree- 
able; but these ladies have a tendency to presume on the authority 
of their position in a manner that is not conducive to the happiness 
of their pupils. There are certain grievances in most girls’ schools 
for which the mistress is alone responsible, and which she could 
easily abolish ; and some of these we shall venture to enumerate. 
The philanthropy of the English schoolmistress is a trait in her 
character which is a fruitful cause of complaint among her pupils. 
She is almost invariably interested in the welfare of the heathen 
and the extension of Christian principles in vague and distant 
regions. A substantial money-box, adorned with scriptural quota- 
tions, is the outward and visible sign of the worthy lady’s proclivi- 
ties; and to this convenient receptacle the attention of the unfor- 
tunate pupils is constantly directed. To abstain from contributing 
out of their limited pocket-money to this uninteresting fund is to 
incur the displeasure of the mistress, who thus, while seeking to 
inculcate the virtue of practical charity, checks the flow of whole- 
some and spontaneous generosity. In other ways also, as by 
frequent collections for parochial objects and contributions of work 
to fancy-bazaars, does the unfortunate schoolgirl suffer through the 
philanthropic instincts of her mistress; and the result, however 
gratifying to the vanity of the latter, and however useful for adver- 
tising purposes, cannot fail to render the very name of charity 
hateful and delusive. 
Birthdays are another cause of heartburning to the schoolgirl. 
The mistress of course celebrates her birthday once a year, and 80, 
unfortunately, do the assistant governesses; and it is an unlucky 
coincidence that these interesting anniversaries invariably occur 
during term time, and not in the vacation. As each féte-day 
approaches, one of the elder girls, prompted by some zealous 
teacher, and desirous of currying favour, conceives the idea of pre- 
paring a pleasant surprise for dear Miss So-and-so in the shape of 
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a birthday present, and at once sets about collecting subscriptions. 
The strictest secrecy and mystification are observed in the proceed- 
ings, and the studied unconsciousness of the intended recipient is 
a convenient feature. Again the poor little purses are brought out, 
and another inroad is made on the scanty pocket-money; but we 
are sure that even the well-feigned surprise and exuberant gratitude 
of the fortunate recipient must fail to compensate for the deprivation 
of the little personal enjoyments which the money thus involuntarily 
expended was intended to procure. Each of the governesses in 
turn, inspired by gratitude for the efforts of her fellow-teacher on 
her behalf, assumes the rdle of organiser and manager of these 
frequently-recurring testimonials; and the consequence is that all 
the school staff are comfortably provided with birthday gifts out of 
the slender resources of the girls under their charge. That such 
an imposition should be encouraged and permitted speaks very badly 
for the taste and good feeling of those in authority. 

But these evils are small, indeed, compared with the disgraceful 
system which very generally exists of exacting pecuniary fines for 
trivial breaches of discipline. Surely feminine ingenuity can devise 
some effective check on youthful exuberance, without resorting to 
such an extremely questionable mode of punishment. A thoughtless 
girl ventures upon that forbidden ground yclept the hearthrug, and 
is promptly fined a shilling; she lets slip an ejaculation of mild 
slang—sixpence; she skips up the stairs two steps.at a time— 
sixpence. In fact, there is hardly any limit to the number of cases 
in which this objectionable rule is applied. What becomes of the 
money thus collected is no concern of ours. Perhaps it goes into 
the aforesaid money-box, and is in due course applied for the benefit 
of the ungodly; or perhaps it comes in usefully to keep down the 
current expenses of the establishment. But whatever may be the 
destination of the fund, it is certain that this form of punishment is 
extortionate and scandalous, and one cannot help expressing astonish- 
ment that such a system should commend itself to schoolmistresses, 
the more especially as it affords ground for serious and damaging 
strictures. 

These are a few of the little grievances which tend to make 
Schoolgirl life unbearable. And when we consider that she is 
hedged round by all kinds of harassing rules and restrictions; that 
Innocent recreation and amusements are confined within the nar- 
towest possible limits; that religious teaching of a severe and 
gloomy character is the predominant element of her education; and 
that she is by nature extremely susceptible to the influence of her 
surroundings, we can scarcely wonder that she does not often carry 
away pleasing reminiscences of her school life. 

. H. K. 

















































FAITHFUL OR FAITHLESS ? 
By E. M. Lynca. 


So you would have me gayer, my little wife—lighter of heart; 
more like a true Rhinelander; and a Rhinelander, moreover, on hig 
wedding-tour ? Well, I think that by and by I shall be so; and, 
after all, it is only an occasional cloud you have to complain of ; for 
Iam not the ungrateful wretch who could be gloomy, except by 
moments, under the light of your blue eyes. And then, to-day, I 
have great news—yes, Mariechen, great news! It is a long story, 
but I will ask your leave to tell it you, for it will be an excuse for 
the sadness which you take amiss—these passing shadows; and it 
will answer your questions: ‘Why must we give a week of our 
honeymoon to Hamburg ? Why put off the longed-for sight of the 
wild salt sea ?’ 

I must go back to my soldiering days, my darling, for the begin- 
ning of it all. A few days after the battle of Sarrebrucken a letter 
reached me, and, even before I saw the writing, I felt sure I knew 
from whom it came, though that was the very first line I had ever 
had from her. (You need not take your little hand away, mein 
susses Weib; and you need never be jealous of my past! It was 
not two months before that very day that I had seen you, a little 
girl then—‘ backfisch,’ as we rudely say—playing with your baby- 
brother; andI said, as you know, to your mother, ‘If ever I mary, 
it is your Mariechen who will be my wife!’ She laughed; said I 
was talking nonsense; that you were but thirteen, and I a six-foot- 
high soldier ; but you see it was I, not she, who was right! A 
few days later I was called out to join the regiment again, and the 
war with France was declared. Now, if you will give me back the 
little hand, I will go on with my story. There!) 

And the letter: it had a border of widow’s mourning, and it 
was not addressed to me, Franz Weber, but ‘To the Comrade of 
the Herr Lieutenant von Donnersmarck.’ I turned to the signa- 
ture, though I well knew what name I should find, and read, ‘Lina 
Hillebrand ;’ then to the top of the page, and saw in the familiar 
writing, ‘ Neumarkt, Cologne.’ I say ‘ familiar writing,’ because, 
though I had never before heard from her, poor girl, I had seen 
parts of many of her letters. Beautiful letters they were, indeed— 
full of nobility and tenderness, and lit up by a playful fancy. And 
how Von Donnersmarck prized them! This one was short, simple, 
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and quite heart-broken. It came to ask me for any details that I 
could give of my dear comrade’s death, and of his last days; and, 
generally, of his fortunes since the beginning of the war. The 
writer begged me to send her some little thing that had belonged to 
the lieutenant—any book he had been using lately; even a shred 
of his uniform; anything—and the poor pathetic note closed with 
an apology for troubling me, a stranger, with these requests; but 
pleading as excuse the longing of one in sorest grief for a relic and 
for tidings of the dear dead soldier who was soon to have been her 
husband. Lina wrote that she felt sure Von Donnersmarck’s com- 
rade must know that hers was no common loss, and perhaps this 
fact would make him lenient to her importunity, and induce him to 
strive to send her some comforting words in her bereavement. Was 
there not, she asked, some message left with me for her ? 

Ah, Mariechen ! I cannot tell you now the words of that sor- 
rowful letter, but I have it somewhere, treasured through all these 
years, and I must show it you one day. How it wrung my heart! 
From time to time, when I could spare a few minutes, I set down 
whatever I thought might most interest her, without too much 
harrowing her feelings. I told her briefly of the confidences with 
which he had honoured me, and how very often he had spoken of 
her; but I dared not dwell much on the tender expressions he had 
used. Her sorrow was too fresh to find anything but an aggrava- 
tion in the thought of his devotion towards herself. I promised 
some day, if I lived, to come to her, and speak of many things of 
which I could not write. I was able to say that he died an instan- 
taneous death—shot through that noble heart of his—and not 
before he knew that the day was ours. To my regret, I could 
send her nothing that had belonged to him. Everything of his had 
been removed directly after he was officially returned amongst the 
killed; but, with great relief to my own feelings, I told her how I 
loved him ; how well I knew his fine, pellucidly-clear character ; 
how brave a soldier he had already shown himself (another time I 
must tell you, Mariechen, how he carried, at that terrible Spichern, 
a young fool of a recruit, who was crippled as much by fear as by 
his two slight wounds, through a storm of bullets, into shelter) ; 
how the men loved and admired him; what a generous, unselfish, 
cheery comrade he had ever been to me; and much more. He 
had intrusted me with no message; he was too sanguine for that. 
‘Thave a charmed life,’ he laughed one day. ‘See if I don’t out- 
live half the regiment !’ Entering into his merry mood, I told him 
that the thunder of the artillery would act on him as did the thun- 
der of the elements, and that he would wither away for fear. He 
bad a morbid horror of storms. Strange that it should only be 
to-day that I learn the explanation of this peculiarity of his ! 
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Well, I must not anticipate ; he fell, without a groan, that day 
at Sarrebrucken, all his promise unfulfilled, leaving one to wonder 
why it is that bright spirits such as his—those one can least spare 
—are the soonest to take flight from this earth of ours. To think 
that he should be killed—shot down in a moment—and that J 
should get to Metz with nothing worse than a flesh-wound! 

In mercy, Mariechen, let me see that you have some small 
failing, some little blemish, or I shall tremble lest you, too, follow 
the general rule—spread your pinions some early day, and soar 
away ! 

And you would have me describe him, would you? Well, he 
seemed to me, in those old days, the ideal chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche; the soul of honour; a curiously crystalline nature, 
not only incapable of deceit, but even of concealment; bright, and 
full of high spirits ; energetic, affectionate, refined; not studious, 
yet with (for his years) a fair stock of general knowledge; and 
blessed with the sunniest of tempers. Ido not say that he was 
absolutely perfect. Who (but Mariechen) is? He had what they 
call the defects of his qualities—a certain youthful ardour that led 
to partisanship, and prejudice, perhaps, but it was a chivalrous 
enthusiasm, that seemed finer in him than the grave impartiality 
ofothers. He had, too, that most pardonable of all defects, extra- 
vagance in money-matters. It seemed but part and parcel of his 
generosity. Of little harmless oddities he had several, of which 
everybody knew—foremost amongst them his dread of lightning; 
but I think I was the only confidant of one of his peculiarities. 
He attached some importance to his dreams, and it afflicted him 
quite unreasonably that Lina appeared almost nightly in them; 
not as the fair blue-eyed German girl she is in reality, but dark 
and Italian in type. ‘ Lina, as I look at her, turns into a dark girl, 
with piteous pleading eyes,’ he said to me a dozen times. ‘ The 
dream-picture is perfectly clear, first, of Lina; then of the Italian. 
I know every turn of her features just as well as Lina’s. I hate 
her for coming and blotting out my darling’s image!’ I laughed 
at his vehemence always, and he generally shook off his discom- 
fort with some joke. ‘When we are resting on our laurels, I 
will draw her for you, Franz. Some painters were visited by their 
inspirations only in dreams. She is beautiful. But I hate her.’ 
Or, ‘She is your fate, Weber! I want to share my happiness with 
you. I cannot give you any part in Lina—no, not a smile of her 
lips or a glance of her eye; but this dark beauty is to be your joy. 
She is lovely. I hate her; but you will adore her!’ 

You don’t know, liebes Kind, how he said these trifles. He had 
an airy grace of manner. not at all Teutonic, and a quite Teutonic 
heartiness, that made his lightest word entirely charming to me. 
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Then, he had the body of a young athlete, and a something of the 
Grecian demigod in his face. A man of the people like myself, 
who has had to work his way up laboriously from amongst the 
common surroundings of the less favoured classes, with inherited 
disadvantages of unpliant mind and somewhat ungainly body— What! 
my dear wife will not have it that it is so? Well, well; I will only 
say that, when a toiling professor-lieutenant has for his comrade 
a vouth like Von Donnersmarck, he is apt to turn furiously con- 
servative ; to put his faith in ‘ blood ;’ and to feel servilely disposed 
towards the aristocracy in general, because one particular member 
of it exhibits every quality we are used to call ‘ noble.’ 

My letter to Lina Hillebrand had only just been despatched 
when another missive in deepest mourning reached me. It also 
was addressed, not to Franz Weber, but to the officer formerly 
billeted with the Herr Lieutenant von Donnersmarck, and it startled 
me by being an almost exact reproduction of Lina’s letter. The 
sionature stood ‘Julie Muller,’ and Hamburg was at the top of 
the page. A request for tidings of my late comrade since the 
beginning of the war was followed by a petition for some souvenir 
—any object he might have had in daily use; and a question as 
to whether Von Donnersmarck had not left with me a message 
for the writer. She entreated me to pardon her for troubling me, 
saying that, as the affianced bride of the Lieutenant, it was natural 
she should long inexpressibly for intelligence of him. The matter 
of the two letters was, as I have said, almost identical; but there 
were points of difference in the manner. I at once perceived that 
Julie’s was rather sentimental: she indulged in some rather thea- 
trical expressions of grief; still it was a refined and touching letter. 
But how it bewildered me! She said that since he had left Ham- 
burg, ten months before, to go to his father’s country-house near 
Cologne, she had not heard from him; but that this was by her 
own desire; and that the silence was to have been broken in two 
months’ time by his claiming the fulfilment of her engagement. 

The name of Von Donnersmarck is borne by many, so that I 
doubted for a moment as to the identity of her betrothed; but 
then, in one place she rightly wrote of him as ‘Heinrich;’ and 
again, the allusion to the Schloss Donnersmarck made me think 
that this girl meant no other than my dear comrade. But that 
he, so scrupulously honourable, should have been engaged to two 
young ladies at once, was simply incredible; and even if one ima- 
gined'a number of extenuating circumstances to reduce to a mini- 
mum the guilt of such a situation, and that one accepted the exist- 
face of the two engagements for a fact, then a second difficulty as 
great as the first presented itself. Von Donnersmarck was candour 
self. How, then, could it be that he had never, in his many 
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frank outpourings of confidence, spoken of this entanglement ? How 
did it happen that he had never mentioned Hamburg? (I certainly 
thought I knew the name of every important place where he had 
ever been.) Or why, at the very least, had he not betrayed that 
he had something to conceal? I could not bear the thought, mein 
Liebling, of this stain upon his memory. LEven in those stirrip 
times my mind reverted again and again to the notion of this 
impossible double engagement. I had been so fond of him; [| 
had felt something of a fatherly tenderness towards him; for, you 
know, Mariechen, he was my junior by several years, besides having 
that youthfulness of the heart which does not often belong to men, 
like me, who have had to struggle for self and others from boyhood 
onwards. ‘There was a bitter taste, even in our successes, when I 
remembered that he was not with me to rejoice in them. But I 
think, sad as it was to have lost him, it pained me still more to 
have to doubt his good faith. It had been a joy in itself—it made 
me richer—to know there existed so splendid a character. A 
something of humiliation, too, mingled with the thought of his 
possible want of honour; for it seemed to me that if I could be 
utterly mistaken in a character of which I believed myself to have 
such a complete knowledge, then I must be a fool—a positive fool. 
And again, I felt that if Von Donnersmarck were false at heart, 
that no apparent beauty or truthfulness of disposition ought to 
be trusted. Never had I met a man with so lovable a nature, and 
must I believe him to be base and treacherous? Impossible! 
And yet . . 

I have told you a dozen times, mein Liebling, the story of our 
fighting-days, so I will not dwell on what I was living through, 
but briefly I may say that I actually took into action the per- 
plexing thought of my dear comrade and his two promised brides. 
I remember that at Sedan, when with the body of infantry that 
blocked the passage of the French cavalry in its mad rush for the 
Belgian frontier, five minutes before we opened fire on the gallop- 
ing squadrons, I caught myself dreamily gazing at that soft, hazy, 
pale green-blue sky with the many rosy-yellow cloud-tufts dotted 
over it—they were just the same shapes as the little clouds that 
were rising above exploding shells all over the valley—gazing, and 
pondering over Von Donnersmarck and the questions: Faithless 
or faithful? If not faithless, how account for appearances ? And 
more than once, in later days, as the shot whizzed in the air above 
us, or rattled on the stones behind, I found I was still revolving 
the same matter in my mind. It haunted me! Set it at rest l 
vowed I would. I sometimes tried to hope poor Julie Muller was 
an impostor; but it was hard to do this, seeing that she had 
nothing to gain by passing herself off as the betrothed of the dead 
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soldier. Being thrown with some officers who had lately come 
from Northern Germany, I tried to gain information through them. 


One of them said, 
‘The belle of Hamburg is a Fraulein Julie Muller, a doctor’s 


daughter.’ 

‘Was she engaged—’ I began, but could not go on. 

‘0, you mean that romantic episode,’ put in a communicative 
young captain. ‘ Well, people said it was an engagement last year, 
but, as nothing came of it, we begin to hope the fair lady is still 
free. There was some mistake, doubtless; but the story went at 
first that the sentimental Julie bound her knight to a year’s absence, 
and that she even forbade him to write to her—just to try his faith, 
you know. ‘They had not long met when he proposed to her, and 
she rather doubted the reality of his passion, and wanted to put his 
fidelity to proof—so, at least, every one said. Ah, bah! Schwiir- 
merei!’ he exclaimed, in comment. 

‘And his name ?’ I managed to ask, though my tongue would 
hardly move, so great was my agitation. 

‘Von Lahnstein, was it not ?’ replied the captain. 

‘No, no,’ said one of the subalterns ; ‘ that Von Lahnstein was 
his uncle.’ 

I knew my comrade had no uncle of that name, so I accepted 
this piece of information with thankfulness, until another officer said, 

‘You mistake: Von Lahnstein was Von Gierstein’s uncle. The 
other man had a name beginning with S—or stay, was it not W ?’ 

Do what I would, I could not ask them if it were not Von 
Donnersmarck. I reflected: They are at a loss for a name; they 
would accept Von Donnersmarck if I suggested it, because they were 
seeking for one. I should thus only add one unreliable circum- 
stance to the case against my friend, and I should not be able to 
help its torturing me even while I recognised its unreliableness. 

It was days before I made up my mind how to answer Friulein 
Miller’s letter, and days again elapsed before I had leisure for 
writing. When at last I found time, I used it to pen a letter of 
somewhat the same kind as that which I had sent to Lina Hillebrand. 
She might not be an impostor, I admitted; and, in any case, it 
could do no harm to tell her briefly how he died, and to give her 
tidings of his life in camp and in the field. Of messages there 
Were none, I told her; and his effects had all been sent long ago to 
Schloss Donnersmarck. I added that he was loved and admired by 
all who knew him; and I expressed a hope of presenting myself to 
her some day to answer any further questions she might like to 
ask. I saw a chance, in this possible interview, of clearing up the 
mystery; and after the war was over, and when I had recovered 
from my bad fever, I came, at great inconvenience, to Hamburg, 
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but only to be disappointed. Friulein Muller and the Herr Docto; 
were absent on their annual Swiss tour. The doctor had a huge 
‘Klinik.’ Local rumour had it that he was unrivalled in his treat. 
ment of the insane. These things did not concern me, I thought, 
and I left the place, deeply chagrined at the fruitlessnesg of my 
journey. The Mullers might still be away three weeks, the porter 
said; but I must be back at my work in three days. 

Well, my Mariechen, can you forgive me for being somewhat 
sombre at times? Can you realise that the doubt on my friend’s 
fair fame lay like a weight at my heart? I believe it would haye 
done so to this day, even if my interest in the matter had begun 
and ended in my anxiety to clear his good name; but I had nowa 
new motive to stimulate my loyalty to his dear memory. I had 
met Lina Hillebrand during my convalescence ; we had spoken long 
and often of Von Donnersmarck, and it seemed to me that I loved 
him better than ever now that I found him again in her heart, 
She had heard of the supposed existence of a prior engagement; 
our sympathy in a common loss and a common object of admiring 
love had made us fast friends, and she had asked me to make such 
inquiries as would enable us to refute what she regarded from the 
first, and always, as a calumny. 

She once asked me if Heinrich had ‘ ever mentioned a Friulein 
von Muller, or Muller—Julie ?’ 

I answered, ‘ Never;’ and naturally I did not allude to the 
Hamburg letter which had reached me in camp. She then spoke 
of ‘what some wicked people had said,’ adding, ‘ Will you help me?’ 

She seemed already very ill, and I was alarmed at the possible 
consequences of the agitation that this conversation produced in 
her ; but she was determined to speak. She had already decided 
that, when I was quite recovered, I was to go to Hamburg and try 
to see this Julie; and so I did, fruitlessly, as I said just now. 
Had Lina, who simply seemed to be pining herself into her grave, 
asked me, by a gesture of those wan hands of hers, or a look of 
those burning bright deep-set eyes, to go to the Antipodes for her, 
I think at any cost I must at least have tried to do her bidding. 
As soon as I was fit for work, I resumed my duties in the college; 
and the moment that I could decently ask for leave of absence, I 
applied for ‘ four days to make a journey on business to Hamburg. 
How sadly disappointed Lina was when I returned from my bootless 
errand! We were determined not to speak to any third person of 
the cloud we were resolved to disperse. She said she had only 
opened the subject with one, myself, since she first heard the ‘cruel 
falsehood.’ Her mother had insanely fancied that to repeat the 
rumour current as to-Von Donnersmarck’s prior engagement wo 
‘rouse’ Lina, if it did not actually cause an indignation which would 
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dry her tears for ever. And one day she announced to her daughter 
that her lover was undeserving of her regret; that he was false to 
some one else, if not to her; that she should not break her heart 
for a faithless — 

‘Silence !’ screamed the gentle Lina; but her mother hurried 
on, and in a few seconds put the bewildered girl in possession of just 
those particulars of which the letter from Hamburg had informed 
me. 
Then Lina fainted. A fresh alarm seized her mother. She 
began to doubt the wisdom of her recent démarche. 

That poor silly mother! I often sincerely pitied her. She 
loved her daughter much, and misunderstood her completely. ‘If 
you would only just try to live, Lina!’ she said so pathetically 
one day. ‘The doctors say, Herr Weber, that there is very little 
the matter with her chest; it is but a something on the nerves. I 
tell her her father and J will give her anything she likes. Could 
you not fancy something, my child? And you must come here 
very often, Herr Weber. I don’t think she cares more for anything 
than she does for seeing you. We shall go to the south for the 
winter, you know, she and I. Her father must stay here, he can- 
not be away from the counting-house for long; but Cologne is not 
good for delicate people in winter, and she always said she would 
go to Italy for her first long journey; did you not, Lina ?’ 

I knew by the whitening lips and the slight tremor that the 
silent Lina recalled to mind then that her wedding-tour had once 
been talked of as this ‘ first long journey.’ 

Mein Mariechen! liebes Kind! if all this is too sad for you, 
Iwill not go on. What! you wish to know the end? Well, I 
will hurry over these sorrowful things, and come to better tidings. 
But first, my Heart, I thank you for your sweet sympathy. 

Lina was young, and youth is tenacious of life. The balmy 
south worked her some good. Had she not been so luxuriously 
brought up, or rather, had she been obliged to turn to that blessed 
healer, Work, all would have been well; but in idleness, and with 
her unhappy mother always by her, with her eternal, often uncon- 
' Sclous, references to the past, it is not surprising that her recovery 
was but partial. Her father was certainly purse-proud and some- 
what vulgar, but he was neither frivolous nor stupid like the poor 
mother; and his daughter found pleasure in his society when he 
was not too deeply engaged in business to allow of his presence at 
home. How it happened that, with her parents and her surround- 
ings, Lina grew up refined and charming, passes my comprehension. 
Certain it is, she was a girl fit to be the wife of the most perfect 
of gentlemen, of Von Donnersmarck. Even his fastidious relatives 
agreed that it was so. She is noble by Nature’s letters-patent. 
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That’ such is the only true nobility is the contention of us demo- 
crats, you know, du liebe Kleine. 

Lina had come to be quite unable to bear general society. Her 
parents, some members of Von Donnersmarck’s family who paid her 
rare visits in consideration of the past engagement, and myself, 
formed her little world.. She dressed asa widow. Her mourning and 
her bad health were accepted by her former acquaintances, first, ag g 
reason for her seclusion, and then, for their forgetfulness and neglect 
of her. Three years ago she was pretty well; since then she has 
more than once been at the point of death. At this moment she ig 
at Mentone, and I have had no good news of her for a long time, 
A few hours ago I sent her a telegram with the great news of which 
I have spoken; for you must know that to-day I have seen Julie 
and her father. As early as I could do so with propriety, I pre- 
sented myself at the ‘ Klinik,’ and asked for the Fraulein Miller, 
Her father was alone in the roum into which I was shown, and I at 
once explained the object of my visit. 

‘Ten years back,’ I said, ‘your daughter wrote to me for 
tidings of my late brother-officer, Von Donnersmarck. I wrote what 
I could, promising to call on her some day to answer any further 
questions.’ As he did not speak, I went on: ‘I came to Hamburg 
expressly to see Fraulein Muller, nine years ago, but you and she 
were in Switzerland. I have never again been within reasonable 
distance of this place until now, or I should sooner have made good 
my promise.’ 

The doctor is rather stern-looking. As I spoke he fixed me in- 
tently, and the expression of his face scarcely changed as he listened. 

‘You bring my daughter no message,’ he said, with decision, 
after a moment’s pause. 

‘None,’ I answered. 

‘How could you think that, after the lapse of ten years, she 
could find comfort or interest in speaking of a dead man ?’ he asked, 
after another short pause. 

‘I judged by myself,’ I replied. ‘ With me, Von Donnersmarck’s 
memory is fresh and green. Besides, I look to your daughter to 
inform me of some things which are of interest to myself.’ 

He turned his steady gaze back to my face (he had glanced 
quickly round him when, for the second time, I had named my com 
rade), and said, ‘ Frankl}, Herr Professor Weber, your visit seems 
to me inopportune. My daughter may be disturbed—unsettled—by 
it. We think that now, at last, she will marry. A very suitable 
alliance has offered for her. The suitor has waited long—very long. 
To revive the past may be enough to cause a fresh postponement, or 
even a rupture between them. Could you not consider your promise 
as kept? You have tried, at least, to keep it.’ 
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He motioned me towards a window. Below it I saw a couple 
acing the cold-looking garden—a handsome man of about forty, 
and a tall, thin, melancholy lady. As they came nearer I saw she 
had traces of much beauty of a weird foreign type. She is like the 
eerie, not wholly sane, figures that flit through Chopin’s music. 
As I looked at her, it flashed across my mind that this girl might 
well be the dark Italian of poor Heinrich’s dreams. My heart sank 
at the fancy. 

The doctor and I were silent again for a while. I began, ‘I 
should regret leaving Hamburg—’ 

He turned, signed to me to take a chair again, and began in his 
low tone, shortly, incisively, ‘It is not possible that you want to 
impress upon her that he left no message for her ?’ 

‘O no!’ 

‘Do you know how he came to be here ?’ 

Again I answered, ‘ No.’ 

‘He met with an accident in a thunderstorm,’ said Dr. Muller. 

‘Pardon me,’ I put in. ‘ Heinrich von Donnersmarck was 
even absurdly cautious about storms. How is it possible—’ 

‘You mistake, Herr Weber,’ the doctor affirmed severely. 
‘The caution was an outgrowth of the accident. Some stone from 
a building which was struck by lightning injured his head, as he 
walked in the street beneath. No one saw exactly what hap- 
pened. ... To a non-professional man like yourself, a technical 
explanation would be useless; suffice it to say that, when here, his 
mental condition was such that he lived through his month or six 
weeks of treatment somewhat as one in a long somnambulic sleep. 
He could act and think, but retained hardly any remembrance of 
his acts and thoughts. That he should, after an interval, com- 
pletely forget this place and the persons in it was no more than I 
expected. He left here accompanied by one of my trained attend- 
ants, and the treatment was continued according to my instructions 
after his return to the Graf von Donnersmarck’s. For obvious 
teasons, it was desirable that he should return to sanity gradually 
in his father’s house, rather than here. It was better that he 
should retain no feeling of ever having been an inmate of such an 
establishment as mine ; and all was so arranged that he was quite 
unaware of having for a time been mentally deranged. The treat- 
ment resulted in complete recovery. Unknown to me, my daughter 
had formed a strong attachment for my patient. She, not knowing 
the peculiar nature of his dementia—mental infirmity—in a freak 
of school-girlish romance, bound him to a year’s entire secrecy as 
to their engagement, and forbade him to write to her or come here. 
(He had, doubtless, the very faintest recollection of any of us at the 


end of a month.) She thought their acquaintance had perhaps been 
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too short for the formation of a deep attachment on his part, ang 
she devised this means of testing the strength of his attachment. 
Many people here guessed exactly how matters stood ; unfortunately, 
I knew nothing at the time. Superficially, there was little except 
extreme forgetfulness, and a certain eccentricity—which my poor 
girl mistook for genins—distinction of manner, or what not, to 
mark the unsound state of his mind. To show you,’ he continued, 
in his measured tone, ‘ how completely his memory was a blank as 
regards his stay here and the events of that time, I may mention 
that, on the morning of the day Von Donnersmarck was killed, my 
nephew, then out with the Landwehr, met him and accosted him. 
My former patient said, ‘‘I have not the advantage of knowing 
the Herr Lieutenant, though it seems to me I have seen his 
face before.”” My nephew exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, yes, Von Donners- 
marck, at Hamburg, of course, last November.” ‘‘ Hamburg?” 
he said, two or three times; adding, ‘‘I never had the advantage 
of being there.’”’ Then my nephew named me, and also my daughter ; 
but Von Donnersmarck at most seemed only to struggle with a dim 
recollection, as of a long-past dream. This tallied exactly with my 
anticipations of the case.’ 

ae How my heart rose as he spoke! The doctor’s story cleared 
: Heinrich’s memory from reproach; it furnished me with good tidings 
for Lina; and it even accounted for two of his oddities—his dread of 
thunder, and his dark dream-lady. The doctor continued : 

‘I trouble you with all these details to justify my course in 
requesting you not to seek an interview with my daughter. We 
ay never told her that he had forgotten her a few months after he 
| left here. She knew of his death. Further knowledge would, we 
Rit judged, only embitter her sorrow. I fear you could hardly confer 
with her about Von Donnersmarck without involuntarily betraying 
a part of what we have kept from her so long; and, if you merely 
revive old memories at this juncture, it may bring about various 
vexatious results besides the pain of reopened wounds. Of this I 
have said something already. By the way, the nephew of whom 
I spoke is my assistant. He is here, and can speak in support of 
Fy certain points—’ and he moved, as if he would call his nephew. 
my i ‘Pray, sir, don’t think,’ I said, ‘that your word needs testimony 
to support it!’ Such welcome news must be Heaven’s truth, I felt. 
The door opened, and the quiet figure, draped in black, was 
pe before us. Julie’s sad low voice begged that her father would come 
ia at once to speak with some one who was asking for him with insist- 
ence. She bowed, bending on me a long steady look, something 
like her father’s, but deep and dreamy where his is clear and scrutl- 
nising, and passed out of the room. Hers is a sorrowful face; but, 
to those who knew Heinrich, her devotion and Lina’s and mine 
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must seem the most natural thing in the world; and to you, mein 
Liebling, who never saw him, perhaps our faithful love for him will 
be more eloquent in his praise than any words I could find, if I tried 
for fine phrases for ever. 

The moment for my departure had come. I wrung the doctor’s 
hand; thanked him for his confidences with a warmth that must 
have puzzled him if he observed it; and left the house to telegraph 
at once to Lina. I merely said, ‘I am now in a position to clear 
Heinrich’s memory from reproach.’ It was impossible to wait till 
a letter should convey this intelligence to her. I also carefully set 
down all the details of my visit to the ‘ Klinik,’ and posted them to 
Lina before I returned to you, mein liebes Kind. My head is full 
of the dear comrade—of the poor Lina! Bear with me. I can 
think of nothing else. Ofone thing you will be glad: we need not 
now give a whole week of our honeymoon to ‘dull Hamburg,’ as 
you call it. We can go seaward without further delay. Lina will 
answer my letter to Heligoland; and my Mariechen’s longing to see 
the ocean will be gratified a few days earlier than I thought for. 

You would have me describe Lina, would you? Ah, it is very 
sweet of you not to be weary! How shall I tell you of her? In 
our billets, Heinrich would take out her miniature, and show it me. 
It was lovely; but he has pointed out things in which it fell short 
of the original. The picture had a tender mouth; blue eyes, like 
yours, mein Hertz; a mass of fair wavy hair hanging over the 
shoulders, and an expression of wonderful animation and intelli- 
gence. But when I saw Lina herself, she was already broken by 
sorrow and sickness ; the blooming beauty of the miniature was not 
there; and she was ever too unearthly-looking to strike me as a 
perfectly lovely girl. The life and brightness of the portrait were, 
strange to say, absent from the living face. It was unchangingly 
sad, far off, and angelic in expression, not feminine and wifelike. 
Still, it could never be other than a supremely sweet and interesting 
face. She has my good tidings by this time, and her poor heart is 
lighter, I am thankful to think. Yes, mein liebes Kind! To-mor- 
row we will go seaward, in better cheer. 


Letter from Frau Hillebrand, Mentone, to Herr Professor 


Weber, Heligoland : 


‘Dear kind Friend,—How shall I write it to you? My angel 
has passed away. I cannot tell ifshe understood your letter. She 
had been, for days, so very weak, she hardly made a sign to us. 
But she held your telegram in her hand as she lay dying. I love 
to think that they have met, and that, now at least, she knows all. 

‘Pity her poor father and your grateful | 
‘Marie HILLEBRAND.’ 
























































GLEANINGS FROM MONTE CARLO. 


By CHarues HERVEY, 


OnE meets very strange people at the tapis vert, and those who 
have sufficient self-control to resist the temptation of following the 
general example, and who prefer the part of spectator to that of 
actor, may note, if they will, divers little oddities peculiar to the 
locality which, to the student of the particular side of human nature 
mostly represented there, are curious enough in their way. Every- 
body knows Monte Carlo, at least by hearsay: the beauty of its 
site, the gay aspect of its villas and orange-groves, and the splen- 
dour of its gilded salons have been too often described and deline- 
ated by pen and pencil to warrant any further allusion to them; 
a few stray gleanings, however, referring, not to the place itself, 
but to its frequenters, may perhaps have the merit of novelty to 
recommend them. 

Since the suppression of all other establishments of the kind, 
the Casino of Monte Carlo has become the solitary refuge of that 
very numerous class of individuals for whom the ‘ board of green 
cloth’ has an irresistible charm ; the natural consequence of this 
cosmopolitan invasion being the addition to the usual floating 
population of a miscellaneous contingent of needy adventurers, 
of whose antecedents the less said the better. The presence of 
these gentry, who always contrive to have their passports (if asked 
for) en régle, and are invariably well dressed, is a source of great 
annoyance to the local authorities, and a sharp look-out is con- 
stantly kept on their proceedings while in the play-rooms; but 
unless positively convicted of any flagrant misdemeanour, they 
are allowed to remain unmolested, and are generally to be found 
near the roulette, watching for an opportunity of claiming some 
unappropriated louis or five-franc piece, their right to which, m 
the event of its being disputed, is strenuously maintained by 4 
confederate on the other side of the table, who is ready, if neces- 
sary, to swear by all the saints in the calendar that he saw 1 
staked by his opposite neighbour. It occasionally happens, how- 
ever, that two of these worthies have their eye on the same co; 
and I remember a case in point which occurred last winter: ® 
player at the trente et quarante had thrown down a handful of louis 
on red, one of which, unnoticed by him, had rolled into the com: 
partment at the end of the table called the ‘inverse.’ This had 
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been duly observed by two members of the fraternity in question, 
and no sooner had the next deal brought another ‘ inverse,’ and added 
a second louis to the first, than one of them, stretching out his 
hand to seize his prey, had the mortification of seeing it whisked 
away by a self-styled baron and notorious duellist, who, dropping 
the money carelessly into his pocket, nodded significantly to his 
discomfited colleague, and strolled unconcernedly out of the room. 

Gamblers are proverbially superstitious, and the habitual patrons 
of Monte Carlo form no exception to the general rule. Some refuse 
to play because the cards have been cut by a person whom they 
imagine to have brought them ill-luck on a previous occasion, while 
others scrupulously absent themselves when a certain croupicr 
deals. A well-known Italian Marchesa never sits down without a 
talisman in the shape of a tiny glass bottle hidden in the palm of 
her hand, and containing a live wood-louse ; and one of the most 
indefatigable votaries of the roulette, a Paris banker, positively 
declined, a few months ago, to commence operations, and returned 
to Nice, because a ticket, bearing the number twenty-nine, had been 
given him at the door in exchange for his overcoat. Last January 
two habitués of my acquaintance were talking of a common friend 
of theirs, who, one of them remarked, was in deep affliction on 
account of the death of his only son. 

‘Very sad indeed,’ observed the other. ‘I conclude that you 
ascertained the necessary particulars, and profited by them ?’ 

‘I did and I did not,’ replied the first speaker; ‘that is to 
say, I found out that the boy was eight years old, and that he died 
on the 80th of November at six o’clock. Naturally, I played pretty 
heavily on these numbers, eight, thirty, and six, one after another, 
and what do you think happened ?’ 

‘They came up ?’ suggested his friend. 

‘Not they. That scoundrel of an employé—the thin one, you 
know, with the hatchety face—actually brought up twenty-seven, 
my pet number, three times running, and, of course, I was not on 
it. Can you conceive anything more unlucky !’ 

_ While he was speaking they were joined by a third individual, 
ina state of great excitement, who announced that the red had 
passed eleven times at the trente et quarante, and that an Ameri- 
can, who had come from Nice that morning, had netted a hundred 
and twenty thousand francs. ‘I heard a good story about him just 
now,’ he added. ‘It seems that he began life in a very small way, 
and spent what little he had in starting a tobacco-store in New 
York. Things didn’t look bright at first, so he hit upon the idea 
of advertising in all the papers that in every fifty packets of tobacco 
sold by him one would contain a dollar. The bait took, his shop was 
literally besieged, and, in course of time, he became a rich man ; but, 
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if I may believe my informant—and this is the best part of the sto 
—not one of his customers ever succeeded in finding the dollar !’ 

The staff of croupiers at present exercising their profession at 
Monte Carlo is considerable, and includes, in addition to most of 
those originally engaged there by the late Monsieur Blanc, sundry 
recruits from the defunct Kursaals of Homburg, Wiesbaden, and 
Baden. ‘Their salaries vary according to the importance of the 
functions assigned them, the chefs d’emploi, who alone are per- 
mitted to deal the cards at the trente et quarante, being paid at 
the rate of from six to seven thousand francs for the season; 
whereas their colleagues of the roulette receive, on an average, only 
three thousand. Very few of the latter depend wholly for their 
means of subsistence on the emoluments derived from the Casino ; 
one is a tailor, another a dentist, a third lets furnished lodgings, 
and a fourth is the owner of a largely-patronised restaurant. From 
the recognised inferiority of their grade, however, there is but little 
intercourse between them and the messieurs of the trente et quar- 
ante, as one of these candidly admitted, in my hearing, to a French 
journalist, who asked him why they were so rarely seen together. 
‘Excuse me, monsieur,’ he replied, with condescending urbanity, 
‘we do meet sometimes, but’—here he inhaled a pinch of snuff 
—‘a line must be drawn somewhere ; and, you understand, it would 
be hardly correct that our wives should visit theirs !’ 

Far from entertaining, as is generally but erroneously supposed, 
the slightest feeling of animosity towards the crowd of worshippers 
at the shrine of Fortune, by whom, much to their personal discomfort, 
they are perpetually harassed and appealed to in every variety of 
intonation of which the human voice is susceptible, they regard 
both these and their doings with a philosophic indifference, are 
invariably courteous, and on certain occasions even sympathetic. I 
was standing one evening behind an acquaintance at the trente et 
quarante ; he was sitting next the dealer, and every now and then 
the latter whispered in his ear. After half an hour’s unsuccessful 
struggle against a persistent run of ill-luck, my friend rose from 
his seat, and told me as we walked away that he had lost every 
farthing he had brought with him. 

‘It is entirely my own fault,’ he said. ‘ Chose’ (meaning the 
dealer) ‘ was not en veine to-night, and let me know as much ; but 
I was fool enough not to listen to him.’ 

‘Why should your losses interest him more than those of other 
players ?’ I asked. 

‘Thereby hangs a tale,’ he replied. ‘When I win on his deal 
I sometimes send him a box of cigars or a meerschaum pipe ; and 
as he saw there was no likelihood of my being in a position to do 
as much to-morrow, he thought I might as well save my money: 
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‘Next to winning at play,’ said Charles Fox, ‘the greatest 
leasure in life consists in losing.’ Judging from the melancholy 
faces of those who have undergone the latter process, the maxim 
of the jovial statesman can scarcely be said to hold good at Monte 
Carlo; although it is but fair to add that some few not only bear 
their cross with resignation, but even affect to regard it from a 
humorous point of view. One of these assured me, with a forced 
laugh which slightly belied the words, that his sole motive in con- 
tinuing to play was a desire to ascertain how far his ill-luck would 
go; ‘for,’ said he, ‘up to the present time it is the most decided 
case of Scylla and Charybdis that I ever met with, and I wouldn’t 
mind wagering that, if I tried to lose, I should not succeed half as 
well.’ When they win, however, their self-confidence knows no 
pounds ; like Alnaschar in the Arabian Nights, they conjure up the 
most flattering visions, and delight in apportioning beforehand the 
notes and rouleaux, the speedy transfer of which from the bank to 
their own pockets they no longer look upon as a possibility, but 
as a foregone conclusion. Some of the more prudent ones invest 
part of their gains in the purchase of articles of a certain marketable 
value, in order that, should Fortune hereafter prove unkind, they 
may at least save a trifle from the wreck; but when the evil day 
does come the goods thus obtained usually find their way to the 
pawnbroker’s, or are re-sold to the dealer at a loss of sixty or seventy 
per cent on the original cost, the proceeds returning to the bank. 

It rarely happens that a successful player has sufficient strength 
of mind to refrain from again courting the fickle goddess; and this 
is so indisputably the general rule, that last winter, when a rich 
Paris financier, who was staying at Nice, carried off with him over 
two hundred thousand francs, a croupier pleasantly remarked that 
the notes were only gone to pass the night at Nice, and would be 
back next day, as in truth they were. I remember once hearing 
Pére Martin (as M. Dupressoir’s inspector and factotum at Baden 
was called) relate an anecdote illustrative of this particular foible. 

‘When I was at Frascati many years ago,’ he said, ‘there 
came in an Italian, with the last ten francs he had in the world in 
his pocket. He had taken a cabriolet on the Boulevard, as he after- 
wards told us, and, having noted down the number, which chanced 
to be twenty-seven, went straight to the roulette, and put his ten 
franes on it. Twenty-seven came up, and he continued playing 
with extraordinary luck, until, at the end of the evening, he had 
Won no less than two hundred and twelve thousand francs.’ 

‘Did he keep them ?’ I inquired. 

‘O yes,’ said Pare Martin; ‘he kept them—nearly two years.’ 


‘And then they came back again ?” 
‘Parbleu ! 


































DAY-DREAMS. 





Lyrnc here in my hammock at ease, 
Smoking my pipe in the shade of the trees, 
With leisure to puff and to ponder, 

I feel like that old black rook and his wife 
Taking a bird’s-eye view of life 
From their leafy balcony yonder. 


This is my castle in the air, 
Swaying and swinging here and there, 
Just as the light wind pleases ; 
Here I dream to my heart’s content, 
Giving my feathery fancies vent 
To riot and rove with the breezes. 


Ah, how pleasant, were I but free 

To stop in my hammock here in the tree, 
And live in a land of dreaming ! 

To put the world of the Real aside, 

With its blunders and bills and murky tide 
Of drudgery, plotting, and scheming! 


Well, and why not? Have I not read 
Things profound which the wise have said 
Our creeds and faiths to shatter ? 

‘ Nothing,’ they tell us, ‘ exists per se, 
Nothing that seems is proved to be, 
Mind is the maker of Matter.’ 


So, if I choose it, my dreams are true ; 








Life must put on a rose-coloured hue, 

And Fate is no more than my lackey ; 
Away with troubles and toils mundane !— 
Hullo! by Jove, it’s beginning to rain, 
And I’ve smoked out all my ’baccy ! 


el 











